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The meeting was called to order by President Spalding, fle regretted that 
jSeyere sickness which had confined him to bed for some time, and from which 
he had just risen to attend this meeting, had preyented him from p'reparing 
anj annual address. 

It was, on motion, 

Kesolved, That a committee of five, of which the President shall be onfe, 
shall be appointed to momorialize the State Legislature in regard to the '' Agri- 
cultural College Act of Congress," an'd other matters pertaiaing to the agri- 
cultural interests of the State. 

Whereupon the President appointed Dr. L. D. Morse, N. X Colman, George • 
Husmann, and T. R. Allen, said committee. 

The President appointed Dr. Warder and Mr. Flagg to fill tip Vacancies in 
the Committee upon Seedlings. 

N. J. Colman from the Committee on Business, reported the following as tho 
programme of business, the order of discussion under each head to be : 

I. VARiBTiES.^lst. For Profit. 2d. For Taste. 

II. CuLTUBB.^-lst. Propagation. 2d. Selection and Preparation of Ground. 
3d. Planting. 4th. Cultivation. 5th. Pruning. 6th. Diseases. 

Programme. — ^Apples, Pears, Peaches, Grapes, Cherries and Plums, Straw- 
berries, Currants and Gooseberries, Raspberries and Blackberries, Apricots^ 
Almonds and Nectarines, Quinces and Nut Trees, Timber Trees, Ornamental 
Trees and Shrubs. 

Adopted. 

It was, on motion. 

Resolved, That at least six votes shall be required to place a fruit upon the 
List. 

It was, on motion. 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed to examine and report 
Hpon the fruit upon the tables of the Society. 

The President appointed Dr. Warder, Jonathan Huggins, Rev. J. Knox, Jno. 
A. Pettingill and E. B. Coleman, said committee. 

It was, on motion. 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed to examine and repoi^i 
upon the wines and liquors upon the table. 

The President appointed Geo. Husmann, Dr. L. D. Morse, Dr. Warder^ 
Emil Malinckrodt, and Dr. Edwards, said committee. 

It was, on motion. 

Resolved, That the Delegates from the Illinois Horticultural Sociej)7 be 
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welcomed to a seat with us and invited to- participate with ns in oar pro<36ed« 
ings. 

It was, on motion, 

BssoLYBD, That the Secretary be requested to procure the name and post 
office address of each person participating, in the debates, aifd that a list 
thereof be affixed to the published proceeding? of the Society. 

A communication was received from the printer, giving an account of the 
large excess of matter in the proceedings of *t2 compared with those ot the 
former years, and asking an advance upcnthe price first contracted for, when 
It was, on motion, 

BusoLVED, That a committee of three and the President be appointed to- 
collect the money necessary and arrange with the printer. 

Whereupon the President appointed Br. L« D. Morse, Messrs* H# T. Mudd 
and W. C. Flagg. 

The Annual Beport of the Secretary and Treasurer was then read: 



SECRETARY'S REPORT. 

St. Louis, Jan. 13, 1863. 

To the President and Members of the Misscmri State Horticultural Society : 

Gentlemen : In meeting here again at this, our Fourth Annual Meeting, we 
note with feelings of profoundest gratitude, *that notwithstanding the gloom 
and difficulty that has surrounded every interest of our State during the past 
year, that there is still manifested an increasing zeal in Horticulture, and we 
may well suppose that it has taken such a hold upon the public mind that it 
must and shall progress. 

This interest in Horticulture has been exhibited in a marked degree by the 
members themselves. The press has taken up the subject and acknowledged 
its importance as a great National interest, and has afforded increased facili- 
ties for Horticultural articles and notices, and especially in their very liberal 
notices of this meeting. 

I beg to call attention to the presentation of a box of cuttings of the Pow- 
der Willow to the Society, by Mr. 0. B. Galusha, Lisbon, Kendall Co., 111., 
late President of the Illinois State Horticultural Society. 

I take the liberty of calling attention to the fact tlkat there are about sev- 
enty-five thousand plants at the disposal of the National Department of Agri- 
culture ; of these, there are about twelve thousand grape vines which seem 
peculiarly adapted to the soil and climate of our State. Hitherto, not a sin- 
gle plant, so far as has come under our observation, has been sent to our State, 
while the neighboring States have received them j and I suggest that the De- 
partment be requested to remember this Society in its distribution of favors, 
and as far as possible avoid making their gifts with a view to mere political 
effect, and as a consequence, to the entire loss of the article. 

Attention should also be directed to the facilities that might be afforded by 
the various railroad companies to the Agents or Delegates of this and kindred 
Societies in their endeavours to stir up the public mind upon the important ob- 
jects especially embraced in the labors of this Society. So that while these cor- 
porations will derive a large anewuntof benefit from whatever tends to encour- 
age cultivation, they should throw us in the mite of free passes to the Agent* 
of these Soeietles while thus engaged ; as it is expecting rather too much 
from one set of men in their efforts for the development of our resources/ 
that they spend their time and give so largely of their means to a cause that 
is at the foundation of auceess in railroad enterprise — this would do much to 
aid the Society in spreading the knowledge of Horticulture, and materially 
aid in the collection of information and statistics. 

Words of encouragement have been received from distant members who 
have from uncontrollable circumstances been prevented from attending the 
meetings of the Society, and from some of the most distinguished Pomologists 
of the day j and the time is rapidly approaching when membership in this 
Society will take a high rank in the community, and when this Association 
will be regarded as one of the grandest agents that exists m working out the 
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Igreat ftiture of oar State. The coltare of the soil being the foondation of all 
true greatness. 

It is much to be desired that the members take an active interest in the 
operations of the Society, hj collecting facts and statistics, and bringing to no- 
tice new, seedling or unknown fruits and plants, during the interim of the 
meetings of the Society. This would give a zest to the Annual Meetings, and 
&eep the operations of the Society before the community by living, ever- act- 
ing energy. And in aiding to give embodiment to those labours, the Secre- 
taries would take the greatest pleasure. 

It is a matter of regret that the Society has thus far neglected or failed to 
•call into active operation an element in Society which has crowned every 
movement with which it has been identified with success ; one that legulates 
popular will alike in the household and on the street; one that was the first 
And has been the most active agent of the Prince of Peace, and has mit- 
igated the horrors of War. Why should we longer neglect to avail our- 
selves of the powerful aid of Woman in promoting the cause of Agricul- 
ture ? She loves it ,* she gives grace to it ; it is like her. Without woman to 
partake of its excellencies, what is the value of a fruit to us either on a mar- 
ket or amateur list ; either for cooking or dessert ; it is in fact raised for, and 
receives its value from the ladies; and yet our meetings would indicate 
that they were ignored ; that the members of the Missouri State Horticultu- 
ral Society had neither mothers, wives, sisters, daughters or sweet-hearts — 
were in short, a crowd of barren-souled creatures, whose life was taken up in 
planting, tending and discussing the merits of a parcel of rods. We suggest 
that arrangements be made to enable us to have a large supply of ladies' sweet- 
ings to check any tendency to acerbity in idl our future meetings. 

The names on the books of the Society are 108, of course many of these are 
anything but active members. 

During the past year communications were sent to every member not 
at the last Annual meeting, to which some responded, while others did not; 
and some from inability to attend withdrew their names altogether. Among 
those who promptly manifested their devotion to the objects of the Society, 
were the Hon. (fudge Wells, Jefferson City, and W. L. Irvine, Esq., of Bu- 
•chanan. Every member of Oommittee was duly notified of his appointment^ 
■and all reminded that the proceedings of the Society would be published in 
the "Valley Farmer. " 

The amount of fees collected during the past year was thirty-three dollars. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, Wk. Muib. 

It was, on motion, 

Eesolved, That a committee of three be appointed to reoommend a list of 
pears for general cultivation, for market, and for amateur culture, as stan- 
dards and as .dwarfs. 

Whereupon the President appointed John A. Pettingill, Dr. Claggett and 
Mr. Geo. Barry, said committee. * 

The special order being for Electaon of Officers for the ensuing year, the 
President appointed Mr. Bayles and Dr.. Clagget tellers. 

It was, -en motion, 

RssoLVED, That the State having been recently re-districted, so much of the 
Constitution as states that there shall be a Vice-President from each congres- 
«ional district, be repealed, and that the Society shaU elect five Vice-Presi- 
dents. 

After the ballot for President had been declared, it was, on motion, 

Besolved, That a committee of three be appointed to report the remaining 
Officers. 

Whereupon die President nominated Messrs. N. J. Colman, W. C. Flagg and 
Dr. Edwards, which report t>eing adof)ted, the following persons were declared 
the officers of the Society for 1863 : 

President — Henry T. Mudd, St. Louis. 

Vice-Presidents — Dr. B. F. Edwards, St Louis ; Geo. Husmann, Herm- 
ann; 0. H. P. Lear, Hannibal; Isaac Snedeker, Jersey ville, IlL; Wm. Had- 
ley, CoUinsville^ IlL 
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CoRRBSPoimiKO Sbcrbtart — Dr. L. D. Morse, AUenton, St. Louis Co. 

Recordino Secretary and Treasurer — Wm. Muir, Laboryillo, Fox Creek 
P. 0., St. Louis Co. 

Mr. Bates, of the Museum at Wyman's Hall, sent a special invitation to the 
members of the State Horticultural Society to visit his Museum free of 
charge. 

It was, on motion. 

Resolved, That we adjourn for two hours to visit the Museum, and return 
our heartfelt thanks to Mr.. Bates foe his kind consideration of the Society* 

It was, on motion, 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to prepare a list of 
grapes for the Society. 

Whereupon the President appointed Messrs. Heaver, Husmann and Knox .. 

It was, on motion, 

Resolved, That Dr. Warder, of Cincinnati, Mr. Heaver of Cincinnati, and 
Rev. J. Knox, of Pittsburgh, be elected Honorary Members of the Society. 

It was, on motion, 

Resolved, That the President appoint the following committees, each to con- 
sist of three members, to report to the next Annual Meeting, viz : 

A Committee upon the best variety of Apples for general cultivation. 
a u u Pears " ** 

" ** " Peaches " " 

A'Committee upon the best variety of Cherries and Pltims for general cultiva- 
tion. 

A Committee upon the best variety of Strawberries and the best mode of 
cultivation. 

A Committee upon the best varieties of Grapes, with the mode of culti- 
ration and pruning. 

A Committee upon the time and manner of pruning Apple and Pear Treesr^ 
distinguishing between the relative merits of summer and winter prunihg. 

A Committee upon pruning the Peach and* Cherry Tree. 

A Committee upon the most successful Ornamental, Deciduous and Evergreen 
Trees and Shrubs,* their planting, pruning, cultivation, and best manage- 
ment in ornamental grounds. 

The Agricultural Committee Report in favor of petitioning the Legislature 
of the State : 

First, to accept the conditions of the Agricultural College Act of Congress. 

Second, to pass an act to establish a State Board of Agriculture. 

Third, to appropriate one hundred dollars for the purpose of aiding to pub- 
lish and distribute the proceedings of this Society. 

Adopted and referred back to Committee for the necessary action* 

It was, on motion^ 

Resolved, That Dr. Claggett be requested to prepare a report upon his ex- 
periments in regard to the time of the year in which the operation of healing 
over wounds is most successfuHy performed. 

The Chairman presented the following 

KEPORT OF FRUITS ON THE TABLE. 

By W. C. Flagg— Procured from HoUister A Co., of Alton, Western New York^ 
Apples: Rhode Island Greening, Swaar, Westfield, Seek-No-Farther, Black Gil- 
liflower, Talman's Sweeting j Baldwin, very small; Roxbury Russet, small and 
slightly russeted. All these fruits are remarkable for their solidity, less size,, 
greater color, and less roughness than those usually grown in this latitude. 
From his own farm ; Pryor's Red, a great favorite . 

By Philip Tippet — Yellow Newtown Pippin, Fryer's Red, Janet, Esopu. 
Spitaenberg, Lansinburgh — the last valuable only as a long keeper. 
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By N. J. Colman, for the following : Fred "Wills — A large pale apple, said to 
be a seedling ; it is rather coarse, aoid, and little better than Monstrous Pip- 
pin. Wm. Russell, Ironton — Janet, Pennock. Cyrus Russell — Newtown Pip- 
pin, Gilpin, Yellow Belleflower, Esopus Spitzenberg, Maryland Red Streak; 
Cabin, anew apple, promising well as a long keeper. 

By the President, (from the north or east,) — Talman's Sweet, fine speci- 
mens. 

By H. T. Mudd, (Lady,) — Campfield, and another unknown. 

By Jno. A. Pettin gill— Yellow Belleflower; Pryor's Red, good ; Janet; Gilpin ; 
!Esopus Spitzenberg, thought to bo Red Lady Finger, of Central Illinois, or 
Ked Winter Pearmain, a Kentucky sort ; Newtown Pippin, yellow ; Milam; 
lEnglish Golden Russet; Roxbury Russet ; Pennock; American Pippin ; Win- 
ter Nonesuch, globular, conical, medium, striped, pale red, flesh tender, fine 
grained, yellowish, juicy, sub-acid, very good; Baldwin, not correct, not known, 
very tender, juicy, almost melting, and very good — may be Red Canada ; 
Tulpahocken, an ovate, pale, yellow fruit, unknown. 

By J. A. Warder — A gathered collection, chiefly from Indiana and Ohio : 

Aunt Hannah, not recommended, but showy. 

Pryor^s Red, from Central Indiana; rich lands; very highly colored on rus- 
set, very good. 

Pickard's, a new apple of large size and good appearance, quality quite 
good, nearly as good as Peck's Pleasant. 

Winter Green, a new apple from Indiana, appears to be a great keeper. 

White Pippin, handsome specimen of this valuable market fruit. 

Michael Henry, very productive — a market fruit of little character beyond 
sweetness. 

Henwood, a new apple, resembling both the Ortley and the Yellow Belle- 
flower fine size and appearance, qi^ajity very good. Season from December 
to March, and keeping longer if desired. 

Dr. Watson, often called Autumn- 6eek-no-Further in Indiana, a most deli- 
cious table apple for September, and until December — one of the most deli- 
cate and beautiful dessert apples in cultivation, should be better known. 

Yellow Newtown Pippin, a standard variety which always looks well in this 
region. 

Green Newtown Pippin, a good apple. 

Kaighn's Spitzenberg, one of Cox's old favorites, not very valuable.] 

Niokajack, a new southern variety, long cultivated along the Ohio river, but 
not generally known. This is very productive and a good keeper, valuable 
for market and for the kitchen — the Carolina at LouisvUle, Ky. 

Jersey Black, a sound, fair fruit, bearing well and never without fruit — 
quality good. 

Farley Red, a new southern apple of great market properties, rather small, 
but fair and exceedingly productive, and a great keeper. 

Indiana Favorite, medium or above, very regular, globular oblate, bright 
red, handsome, sound, a good keeper; quality good to best — from Eastern In- 
diana. 

Winesap, a universal favorite for market 

Rawles' Janet, of fine size, though grown in Southern Indiana, it is almost 
worthy of its Missouri cousins. 

Peck's Pleasant, a great favorite where known — ripens too early for this lat- 
itude. 

Moore's Sweeting, a long keeper — for baking in the spring. 

Ladies' Sweeting, a handsome fruit, the great favorite of Chas. Downing-^ 
large, handsome, productive, tender, juicy, sweet — very good. 

Transport, an Indiana variety. 

Clayton, a new apple from Clayton, Hendricks Co., Ind. Good size and 
fioloT, keeps well. 

American Golden Russet, fair specimens of this delicious table fruit; which 
is unprofitable for market. 
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By Jno. R. Woods : 

Willow Twig, or James River; large, handsome ; a prodnotive and healthy 
tree; keeps nnusii ally well; very profitable. 

American Pippin, or Grindstone ; a long keeper, of poor, dry flesh. 

Also, from Miss M. C. Woods, a quince believed to be of the Anger's rari- 
ety, in fair state of preservation. 

By Mr. Redfield : 

Baldwin; Esopas Spitzenberg, fine ; New York Pippin; Janet. 

By T. R. Allen, Allen ton, Mo. : 

Yellow Newtown Pippin, fine ; Ortley, large ; Janet, very fine ; Priestly, 
large, fair, but not admired; Pennock ; Winesap, very fine; American Golden 
Russet, is Rozbury. 

By Dr. Claggett : 

Yellow Bellefiower, fine. A russet, unknown. A striped fruity supposed to 
be the Large Striped Pearmain of Kentucky. 
Pears: Vicar of Winkfield. 

By Mons. Jno. Vallee : 

Tulpahocken, or Fallawalden; Gilpin. 

Unknown ; long and short, often lop-side, red striped, pale yellow flesh, 
acid; grown from the sprouts. 

Unknown; oblong, regular,, large, yellow green, not smooth; promises well 
for market, 

By Bayles A Bro., Carondelefc : 
White Pippin. 

It was, on motion. 

Resolved, That Dr. Warder be requested to draw up a list of Sweet Apples 
to be appended to the list of the Society. 

The Chairman presented the following Report of Committee on Seedlings : 

Aunt Susan's Favorite — raised from seed, planted by Mrs. Susan Tippet, 
about twenty-five years since. Tree, hardy and thrifty grower, a good and 
regular bearer; fruit large; form, roundish, flattened; color, light yellow, 
faintly striped with red, with a red blush on the side exposed to the sun, with 
deep red stripes; stem short; cavity deep; calyx closed; flesh, white, juicy, 
mild and sub-acid ; first to middle of August — foliage, dark green and very 
heavy. 

By Fred Wills : 

A large pale apple, said to be a seedling; it is rather coarse, acid, and little 
better than the Monstrous Pippin. 

By Dr. Claggett: 

Apple not known, somewhat resembles Cannon Pearmain. 

Pickard ; a new apple of large size, as good as Peck's Pleasant, which it re- 
sembles. 

Hen wood; a new apple, resembling both Ortley and Bellefiower, keeping 
from December to March. 

Clayton; a new apple from Clayton, Ind. 

By Mr. Malinckrodt : 

Unknown; of medium size, red striped on yellow ground. 

ByMr. Valle: 

An apple above medium; oblong; yellow green; promises well for market. 
Respectfully submitted, J. B. H. Beale, Ch. 

The Committee on Pears presented their report, whieh was, on motion, ap- 
pended to the List of Fruits. 

Mr. Knox was requested to prepare a list of Strawberries to be added to the 
List of Fruits. 
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Xt was, on motion, 

H^BSOLYBD, That a committee of three, of which the President shall be one, 
"be appointed *o attend to the publication of the proceedings of this meeting 
aoiid to collect the donations that have been made for that purpose. 

The committee was then appointed as follows : President, H. T. Mudd, N. J. 
Colman, Br. Edwards. 

The chairman presented the following report of Committee on Wines : 

KEPORT OF THE CX)MMITTEE ON WINES. 

The Wines on the table were tested hj the committee in the manner of an im- 
a^nary scale, which each member bore in mind, 100 being the maximum, or 
the best wine ever tried, and 50 the minimum. What was under 50 was con- 
sidered unworthy of mention. Each member notes down his number, they are 
afterwards compared and the (average) medium number of each sample is adop- 
ted. The samples number as follows : 

No. 1, Concord, Wm. Poeschel, Hermann, 1862, 72 1-7 

" 2, " J. «. Seymour, Eureka, - " 70 5-7 

" 3, Herbemont, F. Noe, Hermann, - " 66 6-7 

" 4, " Wm. Poeschel, Hermann, " 74 

" 6, Catawba, John F. Walter, St. Louis Co., 1860, 68 4-7 

" 6, do Michael Poeschel, Hermann, 1862, 73 4-7 

" 7, do Frederick Noe, do " 70 

" 8, do Wm. Poeschel, do " 74 4-7 

" 9, Norton's Virginia, Fred. Noe, do " 78 1-7 

" 10, do Michael Poeschel, do " 77 4-7 

" 11, do Wm. Poeschel, do " 82 1-7 

" 12, Clinton, Samuel Miller, Labanon, Pa. " 71 3-7 

Nos. 13, 14, were samples of so-called Sorghum Wine, but of very inferior 
quality. 

No. 15, also called wine, was a very insipid Syrup of the same cane, ruled 
out. 

No. 16, Cider Apples exhibited as Bastard Jeneton ; too little fermented to 
form a correct judgment; only two votes, - 15 5-7 

No. 17, Cider, Dr. Stevens, 1860, very fine, - -80 5-7 

The Wines would rank in merit as follows : 

No. 11, Norton's Virginia, Wm. Poeschel, 
" 9, " " F.Noe, 

" 10, " " M. Poeschel, - 

" 8, Catawba, Wm. Poeschel, 
" 4, Herbemont, do - - 

" 6, Catawba, M. Poeschel, 
" 1, Concord, Wm. Poeschel, 
" 12, Clinton, Saml. Miller, 
" 2, Concord, J. S. Seymour, 
" 7, Catawba, F. Noe, 
" 5, do John F. Walter, 
" 3 Herbemont, F. Noe, 

Three samples more were tested next day : 

No. 18, Native Wine, so-called, found to be must of the wild grape, sweeten- 
ed with sugar, which was ruled out for that reason. 

No. 19, Catawba, John F. Walter, promising well, but in too imperfect a 
state, being too young to form any judgment of. 

No. 20, Isabella, weak and flat, but perhaps as good as can be made from that 
grape. 

Your committee would here state, that the great majority of the samples of 
wine were yet too new to be fairly tested, and would perhaps have ranked 
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higher if more developed ; the result ihej consider as highlj ero<]itml>l4 
Mfine a collection of wines, with hot few exceptions, m eoald b« oJcpectJ 
any table. 

There were a number of samples of so-called wine, made from Simple l>«i 
Raspberries, Strawberries, Qooseberries and Currants, which jovtr cozom 
however, would recommend to be called, cordials or domestic bevox»^e«i 
not wines. Wine we consider the pure fermented juice of the grAj>^, yfritl 
any addition whatever. Whereas, these drinks, even in their most iono 
form, are made by adding a large quantity of water to the jaioe of th^ ft 
and then adding a large quantity of sugar. A great many 'rilifix them i 
farther by adding brandy. They contain neither tartaric acid or^riape soj 
which are essential elements in true wine. Of the samples pre8ent«<l^ a^ve. 
of the currants were considered very good; as also one sample of Stra-^rben 
one sample of Blackberry, of which fruit there was the largest niamber, w 
also fair. 

Tour committee regret to be unable to make a more minute report on thei 
drinks, in consequence of some of the members having resolved themselves ii 
to a committee of the whole, and opened and tried them before thej were -pXttce 
in the hands of the committee. We would also respectftilly suggest that ii 
future, these samples be tried in a separate room. Your committee would alf< 
recommend the following resolution : 

Besolved, That the Wine Growers of Missouri, be requested to send speci- 
mens of wine to the department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C, marked, 
care of Isaac Newton, Commissioner, The object if to have them analysed 
chemically, and reported on by the Department Geo. Husmakx, Ch, 

It was, on motion, 

Besolved, That this Society tenders its thanks to the proprietors of the 
Planters' House, Barnum's Hotel, and Olive Street House, for the hospitality 
they have extended to a number of our members visiting us from other States. 

The Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio Delegations, desire the Secretary to read U) 
the Missouri State Horticultural Society the following resolution, as the unani- 
mous sentiment of said Delegations : 

Besclved, That the Illinois, Indiana and Ohio Delegations hereby express 
their grateful appreciation of the manner in which their members have been 
received and cared for by the members of the Missouri State Horticultural So- 
ciety, and the citizens of St. Louis, and all ask the opportunity to reciprocate 
these attentions and courtesies. 

President Spalding introduced the new President to the Society, and thanked 
the Society for their orderliness, kindness and the support he had received. 

President Mudd, on taking the chair, returned thanks for the honor, and 
hoped the Society would excuse him from any address at this time. 

President Mudd announced the following committees : 
Apples— Jno. B. Woods, Alton, 111. ; Dr. C. W. SpaldiLg, St. Louis ; W. 
C. Flagg, Moro, 111. 

Pears— Wm. Muir, Fox Creek, Mo. ; Dr. B. F. Long, Alton, 111. ; Wm. Glas- 
gow, Jr., St. Louis, Mo, 

Peaches— Wm. Hadley, Collinsville, 111. ; Col. A. Bainbridge, De Soto, Mo. ; 
Dr. Hull, Alton, 111. 

Cherries and Plums — E. Malinckrodt, St. Louis; J. Y. Hopper, Banker 
Hill, 111. ; Dr. A. W. McPherson, Allenton, Mo. 

Grapes — Geo. Husmann, Hermann, Mo. j Jno. A. Pettingill, Bunker Hill, 
ni. ; Dr. B. F. Edwards, St. Louis, Mo. 

Strawberries — Carew Sanders, St. Louis, Mo.; E. B, Mason, St. Louis, 
Mo. ; F. A. Qulnette, St. Louis, Mo. 

On Pruning Apples and Pears, distinguishing between the merits and ob- 
jects of winter and summer pruning — Dr. H. Claggett, St. Louis; Isaac Sned- 
eker, Jerseyville, 111.; J. Bateham Huggins, Woodbum, 111. 

Ornamental Evergreens and Deciduous Ornamental Trees, Planting* 
Grouping and Cultivation — Geo. M. Kern, Alton, 111. ; N. J. Colman, StLouii; 
E. H. Fell, Bloumington, 111. 
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[**■* Kbsolyed^ That th« thanks of the members of this Society are hereby ten^ 
**f« d.QrecL to the Commissioners of the county of St. Louis for the use of the Land 
^. Court Hoom, for holding their meeting, and also to Mr. Jas. Quigley, the gen> 
^ tleznaxily Janitor, for his services and attention during the session. 
[ ^ Rb SOLVED, That the Missouri State Horticultural Society, anxious to gather 

'^*^ all til© information possible as" to the relative value of fruit trees for orchard 
purposes, grown upon seedling ^ocks and those grown by grafting upon seo^ 
tions of roots, would invite all Fruit Growers being in possession of facts re- 
lative thereto, to communicate the same to the President of this Society during 
tlie present year. 

Resolved, That the President appoint a delegation of five members to at- 
tend the State Fair to be held at Bockford, and the Annual Meeting of the 
Illinois Horticultural Society. 

Resolved, That we recommend the appropriation by Congress of means 
Buffioient to establish and maintain an experimental Fruit and Vegetable Gar- 
den at or near Washington, D. C, under the direction of the Commissioner of 
Agriculture, from which Department we, as Horticulturists, entertain the high- 
est hopes of good to this great interest in the agriculture of our country. 

The followiag Lists of Fruits were adopted seriatim, and the discussions will 
show that many good frui^ were not placed upon the Lists, nojt so much be- 
cause of any doubt upon the fruits, but because the members had not sufficient 
personal experience with these fruits in the more immediate range of the opera- 
tions of the Society. 

It is also worthy of note, that a fine collection of native nuts, including 
those of the Water Chinquapin, were presented by Mr. Jewett of Peevely, Jef- 
ferson Co. And also seven varieties of Willow by Mr. Jonathan Huggins, 
Macoupin Co., 111., which with the box of Powder Willow sent to the So- 
ciety by Mr. 0. B. Galusha, of Lisbon, Kendall Co., HI., were distributed 
among the members. 

The following List of Fruit was adopted : 
APPLES. 

Early Harvest, Bed June, Bed Astrachan, Hightop Sweet, Maiden's Blush, 
Pall Queen, Bambo, Pennsylvania Bed Streak, (or Wine,) Fallawalden, 
Bome Beauty, Pryor's Bed, Michael Henry Pippin, Newtown Pippin, (on lime- 
stone soil with good cultivation,) New York Pippin, Smith's Cider, Wine Sap, 
Bawles' Janet, Willow Twig, Gilpin. 

PEACHES. 

Troth's Early, Large Early York, Crawford's Early, Bergen's Yellow, Old 
Mixon Free, President, Newington Cling, Magnum Bonum, Stump the World, 
Washington Cling, Crawford's Late, Columbia, Heath Free, Heath Cling, 
Smock's Free. 

These are given as nearly as possible in the order of their ripening. 

PEABS. 

Doyenne d'Ete, dwarf j Madaleine, standard; Tyson, dwarf; Dearborn's 
Seedling, dwarf; Bartlett, standard only ; Louise Bonne de Jersey, dwarf ; 
Des Nonnes, dwarf ; White Doyenne, dwarf or standard; Duchess d'Angou- 
leme, dwarf; Belle Lucrative, dwarf; Seckel, standard; Bufl'um, standard; 
Swan's Orange, dwarf: Beurre d'Anjou, dwarf; Flemish Beauty, standard ; 
Beurre Bosc, standard only ; Glout Morceau, dwarf; Winter Nelis, standard j 
Easter Beurre, dwarf or standard. 

Promisinq Well — ^Beurre Clairgau, Napoleon, Howell, Lawrence. 

GBAPES. 

For Table and Market — Concord, Delaware, Hartford Prolific, Herbemont, 
Catawba. 

For Wine— Norton's Virginia, Herbemont, Catawba, Delaware, Concord* 
Clinton. 

PROMisnro Well — Meade's Seedling., 

Lists of Grapes reported by Committee the same as the above for table^ 
market and wine. 
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Promisino Well for Tablb i.in> Market — Creveling, Coyahogay Clara, 
Blood's Black, Mary Ann or Korth Carolina Seedling. 

Promising Well foe Wine — Cunningham, Cassady, Miner's Seedling, 
Clinton, Diana. 

CHERRIES. 

Early Richmond, Morello, May Duke, Belle de Choisy. 

For other fine cherries, recommended by Dr. Warder and other memberi, 
but not extensively tried in our soil and climate, see discussions. 

STRAWBERRIES 
Recommended to the Society by Mr. Knox, Pittsburgh, Pa. : 
Early — Jenny Lind, Baltimore Scarlet, Burr's New Pine. 
Medium — Triomphe de Gand, Wilson's Albany, Fillmore, British Queen, 
Brighton Pine, Cutter's Seedling, MacAvoy's Superior, Moyamensing, Scott's 
Seedling, Vicomptesse Hericart de Thury, Due de Brabanty Golden Seeded. 
Late — TroUope's Victoria, Kitley's Goliath, Nimrod. 

LIST OP SWEET APPLES 

In succession, those for stock and those for dessert marked T; for baking 
B J arranged by Dr. Warder for the Society: 

SvMHBR AND Fall — B, High-top Sweet; T, Sweet Bough ; B, Golden Sweet- 
ing ; B T, Victuals and Drink, Jersey Sweet ,• B T, Bailey's Sweet; B, Lyman's 
Pumpkin; T B, Ramsdel's, Fen ton's; T, Dr. Watson, Molasses; B T, Fall 
Queen; B, Buckingham. 

Winter — TulpahockeUy Michael Henry ; T B, Broadwell, Sweet Belleflowe^ 
B, London Sweet Pippin ; T B, Winter Sweet Paradise ; B, Ladies Sweeting ; B, 
Talman's, Holton's, Moore's, Gilpin, Campfield; Sweet Vanderrere ; T, Black 
Gilliflower; T, Red Winter Pearmain ; T B, Swaar. 

CHERRIES 
Recommended to the Society by Dr. Warder, as worthy of extended trial : 
Gov. Wood, Cleveland, Black Tartarian, Belle de Choisy, Belle Magnifique, 

Elton, Early May, Yellow Spanish. 

On motion, the Meeting adjourned, to meet again in St. Louis, on the second 

Tuesday of January, 1864, at 10 A. M. Wm. Mgir, Sec. 
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Report of Discussions, Essays, kc. 



President Spiildixig introdtieed Dr. John A. Warder, of Cincinnati, whcr 
tead a most interesting Essa j upon the Van Mons theory of propagation, viz i 
^j raising continuously firom the first ripened seed* of the trees of the first ri- 
pened seeds ; which was received with the most marked attention, detailinj^ 
as it did the only well conducted experiments upon this theory in America, so 
far as is made public. We will look with the greatest interest to the time 
Tfhen this valuable contribution to our pomological literature will be given to 
the public by its indefatigable author ; but we will not try to anticipate sa 
important a document. 

The President introduced ]Sfr« W. G. Flagg, of Moro, Madison Co., 111.^ 
-ffhose Essay upon the Apple was in order. 

AN ESSAY ON THE APPLE. 

BT W# Ct FLAO0, MORO, KADISON CO., ILLS. 

It has been assigned to me to read a paper upon the apple : and although 
art is long, time fleeting and very little of it intervening between the date of 
this writing and the meeting of the Society, I am very glad of the opportunity 
of saying what I know, and somewhat that I do not, in regard to this chief of 
fruits. 

Did time and your patience permit, it would be pleasing, if not profitable^ 
to treat of this subject as Longfellow in his Spanish Student describes the 
"Comedies in which you see, as Lupe says, the history of the world brought 
down from Genesis to the Day of Judgment." For the apple is a famed fruit ^ 
in mythology and history. The golden fruit of the Hesperides ; the gardens 
of Alcinous, as described in Homer; the idyllic praise of Theocritus, and the 
pleasant pictures of Virgil's verse — though they might not point a moral, 
Would at least adorn a tale. The Prose Bdda telling us that the Scandinavian 
gods renewed their youth by tasting certain apples carefully kepi by the god- 
dess Iduna, has given an old Korse prestige to our favorite fruit The poetry 
of our English ancestors, as well as their prose, has much to say in praise 
of the apple, as the reader of Irving and other writers on ancient eustoms will 
remember. But these reminiscences so pleasant to the antiquarian and schol- 
ar, we mufit omit for more practical and profitable considerations* 

Botanically the apple is a species (mains) of the genus pyrus and order 
KosacesB. It is a blood, or rather juice, relation of the pear and the crab, and 
Hot remotely connected with the chokeberry and mountain ash. The thorns 
and the June berry are its cousins. Its more distant family connections are 
with the plum, the apricot, the cherry and the peach on one hand,* and with the 
strawberry, the blackberry, and the raspberry on the other. It is not only a 
very meritorious fruit, buii has the good fortune to be well connected. 

Its geographical distribution, which is a very interesting subject for consid- 
eration, I can find but few facts concerning. Eenrick says, ''the apple is said 
to flourish in every part of the United States except the lowlands of the mara^ 
time districts of Carolina, Georgia and Florida, and the low prairies or savan- 
nas bounding on the Gulf of Mexico.'' On our own continent it is grown cer- 
tainly so far North as Maine on the Eastern Coast, and Oregon on the West; 
and so far South as Georgia. I have before me a list of frui^ for Maine under 
latitude 44°, and for Georgia under latitude 34^ North, one recommended by 
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the Board of Agricalttire in Maine in 1860, and the other bynoled Horticaltii-*' 
irists of Georgia in 1858. It is notable that bat one apple (the American 
•Bammer Pearmain) is fonnd on both lists. Of this fact more hereafter. Ham* 
boldt, in his Travels, mentions that apples were grown at Caraccas, on tho 
Korth Coast of Sonth America, about 10^ north latitude; but makes no men- 
tion of their quantity or quality. 

In the old world we know that tho apple grows in Sweden and Russia; 
though to what extent I cannot say — and is common in England, Germany 
and France. They are said to be brought into Egypt and Palestine from Da- 
mascus, which has'thetiame of being an excellent region for fruit. This would 
give a range from 3.3^ to 56° of north latitude. In the Southern Hemisphere, 
from the configuration of continents, little land lies farther from the Equator 
than 30°, and presumption is that the apple will not find there a very congen- 
ial home. 

In this connection comes the practical question, what is the best latitude 
for apples — a question which I shall not attempt here to solve, but which is one> 
as it seems to me, of much importance to the many now seeking suitable sites 
for commercial orchards. 

Another practical consideration is, what varieties are suited to a given cli- 
mate. I see, or think I see, a tendency among varieties of apples to succeed 
best in the latitude, or rather on the isosthermal line in which they originated. 
Thus, as I have noted, only onc^ Maine apple is put on the list for Georgia.—^ 
Downing gives a list of 25 apples for the North, and of 31 for the South and 
South-west, 3 of which (the Red Astrachan, Porter and Gravenstien) are 
common. On the other hand, of 12 varieties reccommended by this society^ 
last winter, as thoroughly tried and approved in this region, 6 are natives of 
New Jersey, 2 of Virginia, 1 of Delaware, 1 of Carolina, 1 of Long Island, and 
1 unknown. It will be observed, however, I think, that varieties from the 
South succeed better in Northern climates, than Northern apples in South- 
em. Thus, in the list above mentioned, we have the Carolina Red June, Pryor's 
Red and Rawles' Janet, introduced from a Southern latitude ; and the New- 
town Pippin, and perhaps Early Harvest, from a Northern. The former are 
much the hardiest, most vigorous and productive. 

These are only suggestions, and a much more extended proof from facts 
would be needed to give them practical weight. 

The usual age of the apple, according to Downing, is 50 to 80 years ; but he 
mentions two in Rhode Island aged 130 years, and measuring 12 and 13 feet in 
circumference. Elliot affirms that trees 1000 years of age are on record, and 
that there are those of over 200 years, healthy and pr<Klucing fruit in this 
oountry. A writer in the "Valley Farmer" during the past year mentions 
trees in Kentucky of the age of 71 years, still vigorous and bearing annual 
crops. The oldest trees I have seen in Illinois were not over 60 years of age> 
and were generally in a very decrepit condition. My own trees, the oldes of 
which are 40 years old, have mostly succumbed to the infirmities of age and 
the hard winter of 1855-6. Of 300 seedling apple trees set out in the spring of 
1822, 120 or about 40 per cent were living in 1862. Of 217 grafted trees set 
in the fall of 1822, 86 were living in 1862 or about 40 per cent. The longevity 
of seedlings and grafts was the same, which is contrary to general opinion.-^ 
Of the grafted trees, the longest lived and healthiest, placing the best first, 
are the Pryor's Red, Kirkbridge White, Newtown Pippin. The trees of these 
living are of the Pryor's Red, 55 per cent; of the Kirkbridge White, 60 per 
cent; and of the Newtown Pippin 57 per cent. Considering these and other 
facts which have come within my observation, I have sometimes thought that 
the extremes of our climate, and still more our retentive sub-soil, will make the 
days of all orchards in this region few and full of trouble — as well as fruit. On 
the other hand, it is very probable that in a climate and soil which brings 
orchards into bearing with such rapidity, it maybe the true policy of the or- 
chardist to raise all his fruit on young trees and not Fpend his time in the less 
profitable task of reuQvation. The fruit of young trees is finer than that of 
old : and I should say, that, as a rule, after a tree becomes 25 years old, its 
place should be supplied by a younger. Let a man plant an orchard every 
ten years, and he can have a pei^etual supply of fruit from young and vigor*- 
(^s trees. 
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Tbe yarietles of the apple are 2000, according to Elliot Downing enumer-^ 
ates about 600, whereof some 75 are first-rate, .400 second-rate, and 125 third- 
rate. One hundred varieties will include, I think, all the really desirable sorts 
for any one locality. Ten of these one hundred will probably be enough for a 
market orchard. 

In the selection of varieties, regard must be paid to the purpose of the or- 
chard. I may be willing to raise a favorite fruit at a positive pecuniary loss 
for my own gratification-^! will hardly do so for others. Hence, we have lists 
for profit and for taste. 

Of the latter I cannot say much discreetly, I will venture the following list, 
covering the season, which in my own experience, (which is limited in varie- 
ties,) I have found best: 

1, Early Harvest,* 2, Large Yellow Bough; 3. Carolina Red June; 4, 
American Summer Pearmain; 5, Porter; 6, Fall Wine; 7, Rambo; 8, Yellow 
Belleflower^ 9, Pryor's Red; 10, Winesap; 11, Newtown Pippin; 12, Rawles' 
Janet. 

I name the last because I know of no better late keeper, not because I reck- 
on it a first-rate apple. 

In making a selection of varieties for profit, the matter becomes more diffi- 
cult, as a great many new considerations must come in. In the selection of 
market fruits we must regard : 

1. The demands of the market, or markets. 2. The means of transporta- 
tion. 3. The competition to be met. 

These limitations will exercise a general influence over our choice. If those 
who buy our apples want the Janet, it is best to raise it If the transporta- 
tion is over long or rough roads, we must select the tougher-skinned and firmer 
fleshed varieties. If we must meet competitors from other regions, we must 
give them place where they excel us, and take place where we can excel them. 
Considering the matter more in detail, we must look for good qualities for 
market purposes in the trees and in the fruit» 

The trees should be : 1, hardy ; 2, early in coming into bearing ; 3, produc- 
tive ; 4, of good shape for picking. 

The fruit should be : 1, bright in color; 2, of good and even size; 3, of fair 
quality ; 4, even in ripening ; 5, hanging well to the tree ; 6, firm for carriage. 
These ten good qualities of tree and fruit are difficult to find in one variety* 
We can at most approximate by choosing varieties, having as many good 
qualities as possible. Supposing each of these qualities to be equally valuable, 
a perfect apple on this scale would be marked ten. I think the Rawles' Janet 
could be almost placed there. The Winesap fails only in size, and might be 
marked nine. The Red June fails in size and ripens unevenly, and might be 
marked eight. The Gilpin fails in size, the shape of the tree, and perhaps in 
quality, which would reduce it to seven. 

This method of selecting varieties, when you have sufficient reliable data, is 
necessarily the best If you know what qualities are wanted, and what ap- 
ples have them — the question is settled. 

In want of sufficient data, a good method is to collect the suffrages of fruit 
growers of experience. Get A to make out the list that he believes best, and 
B and C to do likewise ; and with care in the selection of your advisers, you 
can make out a very good list. I have here the suffrages of fifteen fruit 
growers. I give the result of the vote, premising that two are from St. Louis, 
six from the region of Alton, two from Central Illinois, three from Northern 
Illinois, one from Cincinnati, and one from Indianapolis. Of these fifteen, 11 
are for the Early Harvest and Rawles' Janet: 9 for the Winesap; 7 for the 
Carolina Red June, Maiden's Blush and Rambo ; and 6 for the Keswick Cod- 
lin, Red Astrachan, Willow Twig and Gilpin. An orchard, therefore, selected 
on strictly mathematical principles, would contain (multiplying the votes for 
each apple by 10 :) 

110 Early Harvest, 70 Carolina Red June, 60 Red Astrachan, 60 Keswick 
Codlin — summer, 300. 
70 Maiden's Blush, 70 Rambo — autumn, 140. 

90 Winesap, 110 Rawles* Janet, 60 Willow Twig, 60 Gilpin— winter, 320; 
760 trees. 
I have seen worse lists than this. In my own experience I have found th« 
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following apples good for markcrt; 1. The Early Hanrest, which, thouj^fa m 
shy bearer and not a healthy tree, will always sell, by virtne of its earliness^ 
at remaneratiye prices. It has been ready for market with me at the foUoyr-^ 
ing dates : 

1857, July 15th ; 1858, Jane 26th ; 1859, July 2nd; 1860, June 28th; 1861^ 
July 12th ; 1862, July 8th. 

Another and peculiar virtue of the Early Harrest is its erenness in ripen- 
ing ; nearly all the early apples I am acquainted with, fail in this respect. 
The Red June and Kirkbridge White will ripen fruit for fVom four to six weeks, 
a very desirable quality for the family, but making a good deal of extra work 
in a market orchard. This apple has about eight points in its favor. 

2. The Carolina Red June, which succeeds the Early Harvest and extends 
through the season of the two succeeding. An apple of fine color and of 
good quality for an early apple; but rather small, and of late years in this 
region, not so fair as it used to be; many condemn it, as I think prematurely. 
I rate this fruit at eight 

8. The Early Strawberry, a fine oolored fruit; a most vigorous tree, with 
long slender branches, which are quite inconvenient to pick from; and very 
productive. It does not hang well to the tree. Would rank about eight on 
the scale. 

4. The Sine- qua-non has proved with me a good market fruit It excels 
other early apples in size, although not in color; is productive, with a healthy 
tree an4 fair fruit It is rather too tender for shipping, and not of a good col- 
or at the time it must be picked ; would rate it about eight on the scale of ten. 

6. The Kirkbridge White is notable as a very early bearer, and very hardy 
and productive tree. Its size and color are against it as a market fruit; but 
it covers its few sins by its pro^.uctiveness. It is a summer "dollars and 
cents. " Has seven of the ten good points. 

6. The Summer Queen, which I find recommended by nearly every one as a 
market fruit, has not proved a hardy tree with me. It bears well and produces 
very beautiful and showy fruit, of a flavor too coarse and rank for my own 
liking ; would give it about seven points. 

After the Summer Queen comes a void in my list of market apples, which 
I have not yet seen satisfactorily filled. I am trying the American Summer 
Pearmain, the Porter, and the Benoni. Br. Warder recommends the Tren- 
ton Early. I think it should be the aim of the owner of a commercial or- 
chard to furnish a succession of fruit through the season. This keeps him 
before the public without intermission, which is quite a consideration with a 
business man, and keeps the labor and utensils invested in constant or partial 
employment. 

7. The Rambo is the next apple I have to notice. My own experience has 
not led me to rate it very high as a market fruit It is not hardy or of good 
shape for picking, and in productiveness and size of fruit, is not first-rate. I 
would not reckon it higher than six or seven. 

8. The Wine, Hay's Winter, or as I best know it, Pennsylvania Red Streak, 
is a most productive tree and bears fine fruit The tree is not so hardy as I 
could wish, and the fruit is a little tender for shipping. Would rate it eight 
on the market scale. 

9. The Yellow Belleflower with me, has been late in bearing, and drops its 
fruit unless picked early. It is a little tender for carriage. I will rate it 
eight on my soil. 

10. The Pryor's Red I have seen a good deal of. It has a very thrifty, vig- 
orous tree, of rather too upright a growth for good picking. The fruit does 
not hang well on the tree, and is not very productive. Rate it at seven as a 
market fruit, although to my own taste it is perhaps the best apple in my 
kno {pledge. 

11. The Newtown Pippin I have tried extensively. It is late coming into 
bearing, not very productive, much of the fruit is small, and its drops unless 
picked early. Perhaps it may rate seven as a market apple, though six is 
nearer my convictions. 

12. Rawles' Janet has no positive faults and many virtues^ It makes one 
of the best shaped trees I know of. It won't blossom until the late frosts 
a :e over. It bears large crops year after year. In 1856 I gathered 600 bash- 
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"els t)F "salealt)le tfpples fr&ta. an acre of 60 trees, li years platiled. tt will fre'^tb 
x>n the tree, thaw out and be rather improved than otherwise bj'the operation. 
"it "will not taste badly in early winter, xft even in the fall, as an eating apple> 
"and will keep until June. 

13. The Gilpin is strong in its hardiness, productiveness, and firmness -of 
Hts fruit. The tree is of bad shape for picking, and the fruit is decidedly too 
^smalK It will rate about eight upon my list. 

■In conclusion of this branch of the subject, I present a list of varietiefl 
Trliich experience, observation and the report of ethers, leads me to believe 
«wrould succeed in this part of the country as market fruits : 

'Early Hairvest, Keswidk Codlin, Red Astrachan, Deterding-s Early, Early 
Strawberry, Sine-qua-non, Carolina Red June, Kirkbridge White, Summer 
>Queen, American Summer Pearmain, Benoni, Ttenton Early, Gravenstein, 
Madden's Blush, Buckingham, Eambo, fiubbardston's Nonesuch, Wine orPenn- 
-sylvania Red Streak, Yellow Belleflower, Fulton, ©omine, Fallawalden, Romo 
Beauty, Pryor^s Red, Jonathan, Ortley, White Winter Pearmain, White Pip- 
pin, Smith's Cider, Winesap, Michael Henry Pippin, Yellow Newtown Pip- 
pin, New York Pippin, Rawles* Janet, Willow Twig, NickaJAck, Gilpin. 

This list I think embraces nearly all the apples which have proved and 
promise to be profitable market varieties in this region>^though none but a 
"Very large orchard should contain so many varieties for profit. 

It may be proper to make<a few general remarks on Propagation, Selection 
and Pre^ration "of Ground, Planting, Cultivation, Pruning, Diseases and the 
Preservation of Fruit, though these, of course, can be but glanced at, and -1 
liope may be treated of more fully by those better pr^ared to speak on the 
subject. 

Propagation I shall only look at with reference to varieties. It is the opin- 
i<^ of some that budding a^d top grafting are especially valuable for certain 
varieties. Mr. £ldwards of northern Illinois, stated in 1856, that he had found 
^the Yellow Belleiower and the Rhode Island Greening much more productive 
'when budded than when toot grafted. Mr. Huggins would bud the Fall Pippin 
high. Mr. Mudd at our meeting last winter stated that budded Belleflowers 
in a friend's orchard at Peoria were much the most productive. A. &. Coe, of 
^Port Byron, says that with him the Rambe should be budded or top grafted 
'Standard high, whilst the Rawles' Janet should always be root grafted. S. G. 
Minkler finds no difference between top grafted and root grafted Belleflowers^ 
"Some suppose the Early Harvest is more 8ticcessf«l as a budded tree. My own 
experience has not made me favcw trees budded or grafted high — I would 
^rather start their limbs low. A good graft in the collar of a seedling, of a year 
dd, grown from the seed t>f a hardy, vigol'ous valriety, I should regard as best. 
In the selection of ground I prefer old ground to new ; high land to low^ 
rolling land to flat land ; where there are no large hollows running North or 
Westward. In the ma^er of aspect, I should ndt be nice, I think it makes 
but little differeOice. As to the preparation, I have succeeded well enough 
with ground in ordinary cultivation. The fashion, or perhaps I should say the 
"^theory, now-a-days, is to plow lands of the same width as the intended dif>tance 
between your rows, leaving a dead furrow where the row is to stand — then 
sub-soil the dead furrd^ ; then back fuihrow into the dead furrow, throwing up 
^ ridge over it, in whi(^ the trees are planted. 'This may be injurious in leav- 
' ing a trough of water under the rows of trees, unless you sub- soil the whole 
ground to at lea-st an e^ual depth. 

In planting, thirty feet is the most approved di^ance. A. R. Whitney, oi 
"^northern Illinois, plants trees at a distance of sixteen to twelve feet, however; 
root prunes half the tows and throws the trees iiito early bearing. He thUB 
gets remunerative crops and removes half or three quarters of the trees before 
the remainder in the ofdinary course of growth are ready for bearing, this, 
*or a similar method, will be preferable where land is valuable. The Varieties 
planted early bearers, an early return desired, or the orchard on a bleak site 
where the trees need self protection, 

1?he best cultivation I have found to be, is to plant the orchard with com, 
giving it good ordinary attention, and being very sure to dig or hoe about the 
trees once in the spring and again about the first of July. This keeps upgee^ 
tilth and leaves* no covert -for insects, especially for th« borer. 
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Praning now-a-days is on the homeopathic principle of little a»d often, or 
not at all. Low heads are probably being ran into the ground, but I think 
upon the whole the new lights will do good in shortening the trunks of omr 
wind and sun-beaten trees. Perhaps taking care to have a good strongs 
leader and lateral shoots therefrom to start with, all we need to do is to keep 
out cross limbs that interfere with one another. 

Diseases I must leave to those who know more of them. 

As to the preservation of fruit, air-tight barrels, kept cool in a pure atmos- 
phere, is the best ordinary method in my. experience and observation. 



DISCUSSIONS. 

B'ARLT HARVEST. 

K. J. Colman : I propose this variety for profit. 

F. A. Quinette: I think it a poor bearer; I have 150 trees; it can't be 
shipped easily, it will do for a home market but not a distant one ; it won't ship 
a hundred miles in good condition. It is Soft, bruises easily, and shows the 
bruises in 24 hours. I like the Red June much better, it bears carriage better, 
and, when both are in good conditiou, the Early Harvest brings $2,50 and the 
Ked June brings $2 per bushel. The Red Astrachan is also a better market 
apple. 

N. J. Colman : I am surprised at these statements. I cultivate both the Early- 
Harvest and Red June, and know of a great many persons who cultivate both 
varieties, and the almost unanimous judgment of those who cultivate both is, 
that the Early Harvest is far preferable as a market variety. It certainly al- 
ways commands a much higher price in market. The apple is round, smooth 
and fair. All the fruit ripens at once and can be gathered at one picking. 
The objection to its being a poor shipping fruit I never heard advanced before. 
Those who are cultivating it largely for that purpose in Illinois, Ohio and 
other places, will tell you that our friend Quinette is mistaken. I am planting 
this variety more largely than any other early apple for market. The Red June is 
a good family apple on some soils ; but ripening for so long a time in succes- 
sion is a great objection to it as a market fruit. 

P. A. Quinette: I have 120 trees of each, and fruited them about 20 
years. The Red June has brought one-half more than the Early Harvest. 
If you let the June over-bear they are small. I have shipped to Chicago and 
they brought the same price there. 

RED JUNE. 

H. T. Mudd : I think Mr. Quinette's experience is far better than our opin- 
ion. I find it suits this locality ; the flavor is better than the Harvest, but 
taste is arbitrary.. I would not plant very extensively of either. 

Dr. Claggett : Is there a better apple at the time of its ripening ? And 
when the Harvest is acid and the June sub-acid, I prefer the latter, and it 
seems it cannot be re-placed by another. 

L. B. Votaw : If there is one apple that I prize, it is the Red June ; it has 
brought more money than any other; Hast year sold for 50 cents more than 
the Harvest. 

P. A. Quinette : The Red June has been more injured by the curculio the 
last 2 years than before. 

A. S. Redfield : Some say that the scab is customary to the Red June, others 
that it is only within the last 2 years that it has been bad. 

RED A-STRAGHAN. 

N. J. Colman : This is a good market variety with the exception that it iff a 
long time in ripening its fruit I believe it to be synonymous with Deter- 
ding's Early Red, cultivated quite extensively on the Illinois bottoms, about 
3 miles from St. Louis, by a German named Deterding. Many years ago he 
. purchased a farm there, with a young orchard planted upon it ; when it came 
into hearing he found he had a large number of trees bearing an early apple, 
above the medium size, very fair and smooth, form- roundish, tapering soioe- 
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what towards the eye, color red, with a little greenish yellow in the shade. 
The fruit is covered with a rich bloom. I examined the fruit carefully last 
summer, comparing it with the Red Astrachan, and am quite confident they 
are the same apple. The trees have the same habit of growth, the fruit ri- 
pens in the fame way, over quite a long period. When I visited Mr. Deter- 
ding last summer, he had been over his orchard three times gathering the 
fruit from each tree. He had a large sheet, attached to poles at the ends; 
this sheet was held breast high, by two men under the tree, while a man was 
in the tree shiiking oflf ripe apples, and other men under the tree pushing 
them off with poles. The gathering was attended with much expense, but 
the fruit was very showy and commanded the highest market price. My 
friend, Mr. Flagg, differs with me in regard to their beiifg identical, and I 
have very great respect for his opinions. But my opinions are honestlv form- 
ed from a careful comparison of the two varieties. I believe it to be an excel- 
lent market variety; and shall vote for the Red Astrachan being put on the list 
for profit. 

Dr. Olaggett : There is a striped apple, I think the gentleman has mistaken 
for the Astrachan. 

Dr. Morse : There is no doubt the Astrachan is a striped apple. 

F. A. Quinette : I have the striped June ; the Red Astrachan is a flatter ap- 
ple, more of the shape of the Newtown Pippin. I have the Astrachan, it is 
much like the Harvest in its form of growth. 

HIGH-TOP SWEET. 

F. A. Quinette : It is the best summer sweet apple we have, a large yellow 
apple. It brings a dollar the barrel more than any other. It bakes well, but 
does not stew. 

President : It is the only sweet apple I have been able to get in this market. 

F. A. Quinette : It ripens with the Red June, and continues along with the 
Red Astrachan. 

H. T. Mudd : I have cultivated it in Central Illinois, it is a good grower in 
the nursery and orchard. 

SWEET BOITOH. 

Proposed by F. A. Quinette. 
President : It is good to eat but not to cook. 

N. J. Colman : It is too poor a bearer for profit, is late in coming into bear- 
ing ; it is a splendid dessert fruit. 

F. A. Quinette : In the last 5 years my Jenetons have not borne better than 
the Sweet Bough. 
, N. J. Colman : I think Mr. Quinette does not cultivate the Sweet Bough. 
He has reference to another sweet apple. 

GOLDEN SWEET. 

Dr. Morse : It is a good-size, good cooking apple ; bears well generally ; 
good as a dessert fruit 

A. S. Redfield : I have known the Golden Sweet. It is a good fruit, fine 
tree, grows well, sells well ; it is at the head of summer apples. 

Mr. Reihl : I think the apple Mr. Quinette spoke of, is not the Sweet Bough. 

N. J. Colman : There is but little demand in market for sweet apples ; we 
don't want too many of them. 

President : It is the want of habit that the sweet apples are not raised or in 
demand, the people have been in the habit of baking sour apples, and they 
can't think of cooking apples without sugar, and sugar spoils sweet apples. 

Dr. Morse: We should call attention to sweet apples. 

DETERDING'S EARLT RED. 

Proposed by Mr. Flagg. 

N. J. Colman : We get a double dose of the Red Astrachan, I think, if we 
recommend this. 

J. Snedeker : I have cultivated the trees of both varieties for several years ; 
got the grafts seven years ago ; a gentleman saw some fine fruit of what I think 
was Deterding's Early Red, and got some of the grafts which I grafted for him. 
I think the Astrachan much larger, more conical, deeper red. The Deterding's 
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Early Red, small, bright, but not very r«d; a beautiful apple. The growth 
of the trees are different. The Deterding rather more acid. 

John A. Pettingill: I saw them in the nursery, got some of them, think 
there is a difference in the growth of the trees ; the Deterding has more of 
the lateral spurs so common in seedlings. 

Mr. Flagg : I have compared the Ked Astrachan from two localities with 
the Deterding's Early from two other, and find the former a flat, short-stem- 
med, dull red apple, and the latter a somewhat conical, medium-stemmed, 
bright red apple. I think I can trace the history of this apple for 30 yean 
in our locality. Downing says the Red Astrachan came from Sweden to Eng- 
land in 1816; and»if this is the Red Astrachan; it must have been got from 
England when this was a very wild country, and very unlikely to get imported 
fruit trees. 

N. J. Col man : Soil and location make a great difference in the appearance 
of fruit The same variety grown in different soils, for instance in valleys 
and on uplands, is as different in appearance as though they were distinct vari- 
eties. Many fruits at the East by being removed to the West are so improved 
in size and appearance that their life-loug friends don't know them here. The 
Red Astraehan grown on the warm, rich soil of the American bottom is a dif- 
ferent looking apple from that grown on the uplands. It is true I may be 
mistaken in thinking the varieties identical — but I express my honest con- 
victions. 

A NEW APPLE. 

Mr. Wm. G. Wright, of St. Louis Co., was called upon for an account of 
an apple he presented to the Society. It has been planted in his orchard 
about 35 years, don't know its name ; have kept it over winter and till the last of 
July ; the samples are not fair specimens, as the fruit was left out in the severe 
frost, and a few were gathered from the lower branches by a little girl. There 
is an objection to it ; it blooms earlier than any other apple, and is liable to be 
caught by the late spring frost They are much superior to the Jeneton. The 
trees were brought from France 37 or 38 years ago. There is a bottle of ci- 
der from the same apple, but too new — it makes excellent cider. It is a bet- 
ter cooking apple and keeps longer than the Jeneton, generally larger than 
the Jeneton, and bears every year, and the Jeneton only once in two years. 

N. J. Colman : I have been acquainted with this apple for several years, 
and every one that knows it prefers it to the Jeneton. 

Dr. Warder : It is new to me, am favorabW impressed with it. These are 
not so large as some samples sent to me by Mr. Colman last year. 

KESWICK CODLIN. 

Jonathan Huggins : Fine, regular bearer, smooth, handsome. 

W. C Flagg : They have begun to ship it from Cobden (I am told) to Chi- 
cago. 

Jas A. Bayles : There is aHree upon the Sigerson farm 15 years planted| 
and it has not borne a peck of fruit in that time. 

EARLY STRAWBERRY. 

Mr. : I have raised it for a number of years ; is an abundant bearer 

every other year ; fine color and flavor ; good for market but does not hang 
well upon the tree. 

W. C. Flagg: I have had the trees set out about 20 years. Vigorous 
grower; too upright for picking easily; has the fault of dropping, but this 
can be remedied by picking soon ; it drops as soon as ripe. 

Dr. Warder: It is not very good for cooking; but little flavor; not good 
size. The cooks are obliged to add some condiment to give it flavor. Ha« 
made a good deal of money in Cincinnati market. 

SINE-QUA-NON. 

Geo. Husmann : It is very good ; among all the apples I grow at the season^ 
it seems to me there are none better ; a healthy, thrifty grower ; rather tender 
for market ; the color an objection — a greenish yellow. 
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KntKBRIDGB WHITE. 

Proposed bj Dr. Morse, for Taste. 
A. S. Redfield ; The apple here referred to is a seedling apple, but closely 
resembles the Kirkbridge White. 

Secretary : This is ungrounded assertion ; its history is very clear. 

SUMMER QUEEN. 

F. A. Quinette : It falls badly, few hang till they ripen ; not high flavor; a 
large apple. 

G. Husmann : Finds it drops ; tardy in coming into bearing. 

AMERICAN SUMMER PBARMAIN. 

Jonathan Hnggins: I have this variety, so said by Dr. .Hull. It is one of 
my best market apples ; bears well } ripens at the same time with the Red 
June; hardy, rather long than flat, not much acidity, rather dull red, tree be- 
tween round and upright, branches rather thick, cooks well. When sugar is 
high it is better than the Harvest 

BENONI. 

Dr. Warder : Ton can plant more trees upon the same quantity of ground 
of this variety than any other,* it is one of the most delicious apples, early 
bearer, fine flesh, juicy. This is for CincinnatL It ripens the first of Au- 
gust,* may go into market in July. 

TRENTON EARLY. 

Dr. Warder : I fear this is like the last, not 9iuch known ; it is very excel- 
lent, but few know it. 

N. J. Colman : It is good, and comes into market when there is no other 
apple. 

GRAVENSTBIN. 

N. J. Colman : I have raised it ; it is a very showy apple, fine quality ; troo 
rapid grower, comes into bearing early. 
Dr. Cla^ett : A sparse bearer. 
Geo. Husmann : I find it so ; tree tender. 

maiden's BLUSH. 

N. J. Colman : Early bearer, showy, productive ; succeeds well in all 
parts of this State; good for market; rather tart for dessert. 
F. A. Quinette : Good market apple for its season. 

BUCKINGHAM. 

Geo. Husmann : Is this the Fall Queen, of some ? 

Dr. Warder : I don't think them the same, but very nearly the same. The 
Fall Queen is very regular. The Buckingham becomes ribbed, a little on the 
crown at least; if confined to one, I prefer the Fall Queen. We call it in 
Kentucky, Winter Queen; fine for market and for drying. 

Geo. Husmann : Fall Queen keeps till March, and is in good eating condi- 
tion till November. 

RAHBO. 

Geo. Husmann : I cannot say anything in its favor ; good bearer every 
other year; poor color; does not keep, nor retain its flavor; not profitable for 
market. 

F. A. Quinette: That is my experience; it is much troubled with worms 
and rots quick. 

N. J. Colman : I consider it one of the best family apples we have; good for 
market, if properly handled ; good for cooking. A splendid dessert apple ; 
will keep til) the first of January. No apple can take its place till he first of 
January. Some say they can make more on this than any other variety. 

Dr. Edwards : Don't know so much about it for market, except I always 
try to buy it myself; know no apple that keeps the apple flavor better. 

T. R. Allen : I grow it, think it one of the best; sold it in the city wh-^n I 
kept store, and never could get enough of it; was astonished to hear Mr. Quin- 
ette say it was not a good market apple. 
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C. S. Rannels: My feeling in regard to the Rambo is somewhat like the 
man's who went to the nursery for a hundred trees; he got 98 Rambo ; and 
when the nurseryman was in a dilemma what to fill it out with, the old man 
thought he had better put in two niore Rambos. I have them in eating con- 
dition on the'fifth of April. Have three orchards, one on the North and one 
on the South slope ; the fruit grown upon the North slope keeps much longer 
than those grown upon the South slope. You can sell all the Rambos in St. 
Louis you can raise. 

Dr. Stevens : I grow the Rambo, they bear very heavily and hang well upon 
the trees ; market well in the fall acd will do well till December. 

L. D. Votaw : Thinks it an apple for profit. 

F. A. Quinette : They bring the lowest price of any with me, $1,25 per barrel. 

Dr. Stevens : I sell them at $1 per bushel. 

Geo. Husmann : It is strange there are such conflicting statements : Some of 
the gentleman may have the Pennsylvania Red Streak. 

Dr. Edwards : Think there is no one can make that mistake. I paid last 
fall 75 cents a bushel for Rambo, and wish I had known Mr. Quinette sold 
them at $1,25 per barrel. 

Jonathan Huggins : Have lived in Illinois for 20 years, and find the Ram- 
bo indispensable for home consumption, and they bring as high a price as the 
Jeneton. I have evidence of the estimate of their value as a home apple, in 
the little footpath made through the orchard to the Rambo trees— children 
always find out good fruit. 

HUBBARDSTON NONESUCH. 

Dr. Warder : A sound, strong, vigorous tree. It has a tendency to over- 
bear, it then becomes a green apple, and then it does not compete w^U with 
some others, but it is a really good apple ; with some it drops from the tree ; 
the worms will get into that hole in the end of it, and then it will drop. 

WINE, hat's winter OR PBNNSTLYAHIA RED STREAK. 

This is one of the best fruits we have. 

W. C. Flagg : In the name we must follow Downing, but these names refer 
to the same fruit 

Dr. Warder and N. J. Colman : They are all the same fruit 

T. R. Allen : I have the fruit, and am much in favor of it, is a fine market 
fruit, comes just after the Rambo j upright grower, but open, very thrifty, size 
of fruit larger than this (points to one on the table large Rambo size). 

J. Snedeker's experience the same. 

Dr. Edwards : Knew this apple 50 years ago, it was then good. 

W. C. Flagg : It proved tender in '55-6 — sufi'ered about as much as the 
Jeneton ; very productive and very good. 

Wm. Hadley: Have a few vrees 25 years old, bear too much and break the 
trees down ; the old trees bear somewhat smaller fruit 

NEWTOWN SPITZENBERG. 

Geo. Husmann : Good tree, hardy, regular, easy to pick j good quality, 
even and showy; keeps till January. I don't know that it has a fault. 

Dr. Warder : This is one of my favorites for the table. There is some fault 
in not holding itself upon the tree and in getting wormy. It will come to the 
ground before picking; it is well recommended as the Vandevere. 

Geo. Husmann : As far as my experience of it about Herman^ for the last 
ten years, it does not fall from the tree. 

Jas. A. Bayles : There are trees of it on the Sigerson farm that certainly 
recommend it. 

Dr. Warder : Has any one seen the scab on the fruits. * 

Geo. Husmann : I have never seen it upon this fruit 

Dr. Warder : It is one of the first on which I observed this disease. It was 
upon all apples this year, but some were better and some worse, among the 
worst was the Newtown Spitzenberg. Don't know if it is the result of the want 
of care or not. Among some of the most highly cultivated, it was as bad as 
anywhere. Sun and the snow so bad it could not be picked. The Fall Wine 
did not give a good specimen. 
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TELLOW BELLEFLOWER. 

'N. J. Colman : I can't recommend it for profit, it is a poor bearer, drops 
very badly from the tree ; it is a good apple, and commands a higher price in 
market than any other of its season. The trees are a mass of white blossoms 
in spring, but don't 1)ear a bushel to the tree on my trees, which are very large. 
My soil is very rich. 

Dr. Warder: On our rich bottoms we never plant it; on our poor hills it 
bears abundantly^ overbears ; a medium specimen is always the best. 

J". Snedeker: Does well with me, high and low. 

Jonathan Huggins : I never recommend it to my private customers. 

Dr. Warder : In rich prairies it is alow in making a crop — 8 to 12 years — 
but on uplands it makes a large crop. In light soil I have seen it bear in 4 
years from planting. 

FULTOy. 

N. J. Colman : Enow it in Illinois, vigorous tree, early b«arer, good market 
fruit 

Jonathan Huggins : Has any seen it fruit soirth of Fulton Co., ill. 

N. J. Colman : I have seen it in this latitude, and its reputation is geod. 

W. C. f lagg : The Alton men recommend it. 

DOMiims. 

Jonathan Huggins : Several of my customers have fhiited it, and presen- 
ted me with specimens of the fruit; it is lar^e, much like the Rambo. 

Br. Warder: About Cincinnati it is much admired for its good qualities — 
in a geological formation much like this. It was received as the Weir« apple. 
There is i>ne remarkable thing about it — its fruit grows* all along the branches, 
and it holds on to the stem very hard ; ripens in December -and January ; 
very saleable at Christmas. 

FALLAWALDBN OR TULPAHOCKEN. 

President : It is a large showy apple, fine fruit. 

N. J. Colman : It does first-rate here ; those who raise it think much of it 
as a market apple. 

J. Snedeker : Have fruited, it 5 years : like it well ; think it late fall or about 
November. 

Dr. Warder : We don't call it a keeping apple j dispose of it about Christ- 
mas : it is essentially a market apple. It bears early and all the time, loses 
its goodness as it gets old, and at about 12 years begins to die. 

ROME BEAUTY. 

N. J. Colman : I have seen it grown in this region. It is one of the most 
desirable fruits for this market; showy, not first-rate quality; comes early into 
bearing ; not much inimarket ; seen it in IlL I^now of no more valuable mark-' 
et variety. 

Dr. Edwards : In Cincinnati it is the great apple. It as claimed to originate 
in Quaker Bottom. It is a true Railroad Apple. It has made *more money 
down the Ohio River than any other apple except the Ro^bury Russett 

W. C. Flagg : It has been fruited in Illinois by Mr. Rutherford ; an excel- 
lent apple and good bearer. 

pryor's REJ). 

N. J« Colman : A poor grower in the nursery, but a first rate fruit. One of 
the very best. Is a long time in coming into bearing, but when it does bear, 
no other fruit is better. 

T. R. Allen : It is well known and much esteemed with us. 

W. C. Flagg : I have trees 40 years old, healthy and vigorous^ this is the 
result in part perhaps of not b^ing early bearers. Fine fruit; will sell well 
when other varieties will not; quality very superior. It stood the hard win- 
ter of 55-6. 

President : I have had it from the bottom ; not so high flavor ; of fine color. 

T. R. Allen : Have had trees planted 7 to 8 years, and have not got a peck 
of fruit, and specimens rather small. 

J. Snedekw : Have liad it for 15 years, not a. good bearer till 10 to 15 years 
flid. 
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W, C, Flagg : There is less waste in gathering this yaribtj^ than mo»t 
ethers^ 

Dr. Warder: There is no apple that will illustsate the effects of change of 
climate and soil hotter than Prjor's Red. I am sorry I have not a specimen 
exhibited at Indianai^is, where it was scrubby and uneven, with little rus- 

setts. In Co., lad. you can feel the russet spots — it is a deep bright red.. 

Two years ago in Dayton, Ohio (fiom Rochester N. T.) It was smooth, clean, 
itriped like the Duchess of Oldenburg, of its quality I need not.speak. 

President : I think that the influence of this society will elevate the public 
taste, and wililead them to appreciate fine apples in particular. 

JONATSAN. 

Dr. Warder : This was Judge Buel's favorite apple. It is noi so well knowiv 
as it should be. I think no one will vote k foi market.. It is a good bearer, 
medium or fair size, beautiful deep bright red color. The common class of 
purchasers would hardly, distinguish it fvom Wine Sap. With a very fin» 
aroma. It is a mean tree in the nursery, yo« must wai^ perhapa 4 years for tu 
tree to suit the public taste. 

N. J. Colman : I am planting il out extensiively here; we have no better for 
market : keeps well, firm flesh. 

President; 1 nave seen it darker than Win»Sap in this maritot. 

• OitTLBT. 

Dr. Wardet: Does it scab here? 

J. R. Woods : On my place they scab. This year they had the scab acci 
dried upon the tree. Ihave raised'them extensively. Jbdge Trumbull took then^ 
to Washington, where they were much praised. I have sold tlem to send a9 
presents to many of the Eastern States. It is regarded as one of the best ap> 
pies in our neighborhood. ^ 

A. S. Redfield : In some places it is liable to sun scald. 

Dr. Warder : The fruit is on the trees like black walnuts ; thene are no joimg 
trees put out, and the eld trees haTce done nothing for four years in Coun- 
ty, Ohio. It appeared like the mildew upon the small berries, and they ave 
almost everywhere inferior this last year. 

WHITE WINTER PSASHAIN. 

President: I have seen it much scabbed here. 

WHKE PIPPIK. 

N. J. Colmaa : Exhibits a specimen. It is quite extensively cnltivated in somft 
parts of the State. On account of succeeding wtell everywhere, is taking the 
place of the Newtown Pip{»n, which does not succeed on our prairies, or on 
any but limestone soil. A vatiety that finds a ready sale iiwmiurket Not of 
first rate quality, but makes a showy appearance and sells readily. 

Dr. Warder: This is not high flavored, of medium size, fine for cooking, but 
^n't set it down for dessert. 

XICHABA HENKT PIBPIH. 

N. J. Colman : Shows a specimen. I have seen itgiown extensively in this 
State, it is much liked as a market fruit, does not possess high flavor, is tfb 
abundant and xegula* bearer; there is quite a demand for the trees and it ranks 
high. 

President : One of the most profitable grown in this State. 

Dr. Warder : There is no character about it ,* it is good for market ; it iequire8> 
•range peel along with it when cooked. What litUe aroma it has goes up thfr 
ehimney, but it will sell. 

President: Ton can plant about twice as many trees upon the- sama grounob 
as most other varieties. 

• YELLOW NEWTON PIPPIN. 

J. Snedeker : I have known it 30 to 40 years, have trees 20 years old, I don't 
think it profitable; in barreling there is much waste ; would not recommend 
it to be planted in large quantities.. I am. 12 miles from the rivei^ ufion ciifilv 
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prairie sail, and I see it do as well as upon poor light soil and Ifyes as long; 
the largest specimens are grown upon the prairie. 

Dr. iJdwards : In Kentucky, when a boy, on the limestone ridges they grew 
Tery large. 

N. J. Colman : The finest we hare are grown upon the bluffs and hills: 
where the limestone crops out: It can be recommended on the limestone soils,. 
and upon them only. 

"W. C. Flagg: My soil is not limestone, but rather ptairie, upon a tenacious 
elay sub-soil, and with me it does well; the tree* hare been planted some 4(V, 
some 20 years. 

Jonathan Huggins : It does well upon the Alton Bluffs. At Woodburn, I 
have trees 14 to 15 years old, and they hare not giren me abushelof fruit yet. 
I have thought it was because I cultivated them too much. I am upon th& 
prajrie. 

Wm. Hadley : I have about 100 trees set out about 12 to 1 5 years j they have 
been but little profit; got some fine large apples ; trees have grown well; not 
80 rapid as some, and there has been an insect that has preyed upon the leaves,, 
like a measuring worm, it confines itself almost entirely to the Newton Pippin. 
In Clinton and Payne Co*s., Ills., they do well. 

President: It needs lime and good cultivation. 

J. R. Woods: It sets too much fruit. 

Dr. Warder : I want to ask if it is the Green or Tellow Wewton Pippin ? 

Jonathan Huggins : Would like to know the difference betweea them ? 

Dr. Warder : ITxhibits a sample of each. The texture of the flesh is finer 
and the flavor higher in the green than the yellow; the trees are much alike, 
ean't tell them apart in the orchard ; they make fine heads ; the trees from 
which this fruit was obtainect are perhaps 40 years old ; the trees were confused! 
$n the nursery for a long time. The Green Newton Pippin is solid, smooth anct 
kigh flavored. 

A. S. Redfield : Is this not the Green Pippin of the old orchards ? 

Dr. Warder; It is sometimes called the Green Pippiiu 

HEW TORK PIPPIN. 

Dr. Warder: It is said to be the synonym of Ben Davis and Victoria.. 

President : I dont think it well kaown here. 

A. S. Redfield : I don't find it anywhere except at Sandoval, 111. They sell 
well, are soft, atfd rot as soon as bruised ; they are said to keep well. It will 
do well for women and children. It has little flavor. This is- a fine perfect 
specimen. 

N. J. Colman : It is considerably cultivated in Illinois, and sells well from< 
its showy appearance. I should consider it an excelleat market variety. It 
is known by the name of the Baltimore Red in Southern Illinois.. 

Dr. Warder : It is called for in the nursery by the thousand in a bill. It ha» 
Ibeen sold for some months at Centralia. 

A. S.. Redfield : It has been called the BaltiiDore Redj^ it was said to brin^ 
$1.50 to $2 per bushel. 

smith's CfDER. 

Dr. Warder : It has remarkably white flesh ; is a very red apple. 

N. J. Colmaa : It should be rocommeaded for every collection* I am plant- 
kig it largely in my market orchards. It coioes early into bearing. 

Geo. M. Beeler : I am well acqaainted with it in Indiana ; it is good ; sella 
well ; has a tendency to overbear ; must be kept in a dry place. 

J. Snedeker: Have been acquainted \^ith k all my life ; consider it one of 
the mo8t profitable apple* we have for market; great bearer; high flavor. — 
Fifteen years since I set out 50 trees, 10 were Smith's Cider, and they have 
yielded me more projit than all the others in that time ; some of the others are^ 
Early Harvest> Red June, Jeneton. It hangs well upon the tree aad selU welJk 
fta in the winter. 

RAWLES' JANET.. 

Jeneton here — Too well known, for discussion.. 
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WILLOW TWIG. 

Samples presented by Mr. J. R. Woods of Alton. 

W. C. Flagg: I received a letter from Mr. Woods, upon this apple — as lia 
did not expect to be here — it will show its value. (Read extract) ''Finding 
smong the apples in my orchard one of remarkably fine appearance, but hard* 
sub-acid, rather coarse in flesh and quite un-eatable, I concluded that (al- 
though I knew to my sorrow that there was a large amount of truth in the old 
adage about appearances) this apple was altogether too respectable in all ita 
proportions to be worthless. Selecting about 100 of the best, I carried them 
to my cellar, spread a large newspaper upon a board shelf and placed the ap 
pies carefully thereon. In the Tollowing April and May, I found them in good 
eating condition. About the last of June, one of the most eminent Horticultu- 
rists, at that time of St. Louis, called at my house on his way to Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and after eating some of my Willow Twigs, insisted on taking a few with 
him to show the famous fruit growers of that vicinity. Even these gentlemen 
did not know the name of the apple, and I remained in doubt about it until 
tbe fall of 1854, when, at the State Fair held at Alton, I took a premium for 
the best 25 varieties. The Willow Twig will keep well till the the 4th of July. 
We often have two or three till the middle of August." 

J. R. Woods: The tree resembles the Weeping Willowy bark smooth, clean^ 
and healthy. Tree symetrical in every respect. Fruit seldom smaller than 
samples. Very large, does not come into bearing for eight years or so. It 
is one of the favorites in Ohio. 

President : Downing says it is an early bearer. 

Dr. Warder : Downing thinks that if begets grafts to bear inSjears, that is 
early. We are so very fast that we must have fruit in 4 years. 

N. J. Golman: One of the very best late keepers we have, should be in every 
collection. 

NICKAJACK. 

Specimen. 

Dr. Warder : A very healthy, vigorous, large tree, enormous bearer, fine fruit, 
keeps till the customers are ready for it,' few want it in the fall, it is then 
coarse and mean; will keep as well as the Willow Twig; it is a good cooking 
apple all the time, but not a good dessert apple. 

E. B. Coleman : Down in Mississippi it is one of the best apples. 

Dr- Warder ; In Louisville it is , Carolina in Kentucky. 

'GILPIN. 

Not Discussed. 

Z.ARGE TELLOW BOUGH. 

J. R.Woods: It is remarkable for its honey taste; it crushes completely 
when it falls. 

Dr. Warder : It is picked green, and has no taste unless of molasses and 
water. When ripe it is too dark and soft. 

Wm. Hadley : I have a few trees, it is peculiar in this that wherever a limb 
comes out there is a knot I think it is a good apple ; one of them will per- 
fume this room : it ripens with the Red June. 

BROADWELL. 

Geo. M. Beeler : It is the great sweet apple of Ohio, and is much used in In- 
diana ; in season about January. 

CANNON PEARHAIN. 

Dr. Warder : There is any quantity in Ohio and Indiana. It is a good cook- 
ing and eating apjple ; very sound and keeps well. 

ladies' SWEETING. 

Dr. Warder : It grows well, bears well, is a long keeper. 

President: There is a fine sweet apple raised in this State, the best sweet 
apple I ever tasted ; it is red, slightly conical, very good, bears profusely, was 
brought from Kentucky. 

Dr. Warder : I have seen it, it is the Red Sweet Pearmain, the Lady Finger of 
£ome parts of Ohio^ Indiana and Kentucky. 
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N. J. Colman: I think I know it by the name of the Red Winter Sweet, 
which succeeds well here. 

Dr. Edwards : There is an apple grown between here and Alton much like 
this. I think it the best sweet apple I ever tasted, very handsome. 

N. J. Colman : Will Dr. Warder give the society a list of sweet apples in the 
succession of their ripening. 

MISSOURI PIPPIW. 

President. 

N. J. Colman: I have it in cultivation, let Dr. Warder have specimens; 
good grower in the orchard; comes early into bearing; a very showy apple; 
color red. An excellent market variety ; succeeds well wherever planted*. 

A. S. Redffeld : I have seen lOQ orchards of it. It grows well, is good look- 
ing, hangs long on a tree and comes out of the ground in spring in good condi- 
tion. Mr. Mock says it never fails of bearing a good crop of fine, handsome 
ttuit; rather early bearer; good for cooking; a second-rate fruit as to quality. 

It was, on motion. 

Resolved, That we change the order of the programme so as to allow some 
important fruits to be discussed at an early period of the session. 

PEACHES. 

W. C. Flagg : Read a list of peaches with the time of ripening, as drawn 
up by Mr. Pelton ; but the correctness of the dates being questioned, the va- 
rieties were brought up as nearly as known in their order of succession. 

troth's early. 
Mr. Hadley : It is the first peach of the season, and there is no peach that 
competes wiih it in market. Early Purple and Early Tillotson come a little 
later. I obtained buds of Pettingiirs Early Red, which I saw with Mr. Pet- 
tingill, and think it promises very well. 

bale's early. 

K. J. Colman : I budded several hundred trees with this variety the past 
summer. It originated in Ohio. It is a freestone peach, fiesh white, about the 
size of Serrate Early York, and resembling very much George IV in appear- 
ance. It is distinguished for being the earliest good peach that ripens, being 
several days earlier than Early Tillotson and Troth's Early. 

Rev. J. Knox: It is cultivated in the neighborhood of Cleveland; don't 
know it farther south ; said to be earlier than Troth. 

Dr. Claggett : If it ripens earlier North, it gives good promise in our lati- 
tude. 

Dr. Warder : Have not seen it, but have good accounts ; it is one of the 
earliest. 

F. A. Quinette: I have watched the market for 20 years, it is the best place 
to judge of fruit. Troth's is so far the earliest in perfect condition, it is the 
best we have here ; Cooledge's Favorite is a week later. Thinks Bergen's Yel- 
low is earlier than Troth. 

Jas. A. Bayles : Bergen's Yellow is but the Melacatune. 

pettingill's early red. 

John A. Pettingill: It is a seedling from a New Hampshire tree, taken 
from New York to New Hampshire, and from these trees are the trees I 
have. Two years ago it bore full, had some persons call for some buds of 
Troth's Early who saw the fruit. It is two weeks earlier than Trpth, not 
quite so large as an average, but had some quite as large ; the tree bore heav- 
Uy, had to pick the fruit to prevent them breaking down the trees. 

Mr. Hadley: Got some of the last of the peaches, they were then long past their 
season. Many have called to see the peach and tree. The Jacksonville 
men think highly of it. It was aff^ected by the curl of the leaf, which hurt 
the trees. I would advise to plant sparingly of it till it is farther tried. I 
planted the seed in 1852. 
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EARLY TILLOTSON.. 

K. J. Colman : I have raised it and found it the best early peach I had ; it 

is a fine tree, rather weak grower; productive; even-sized fruit Mine were 

grown upon rich prairie soil; would plant it largely ; trees four to five years old. 

F. A. Quinette: My objection to it is, it is tender and smooth in the skin* 

Secretary: Agrees with Mr. Colman; has fruited it and seen it fruited on 

our uplands. 

JSARLT CI.INO. 

J. Snedeker : Have had it for fifteen years, it bears well, profitable, about 
the size of Large Early York, and ripens at the same time. 

F. A. Quinette : Have a few trees ; nothing extra to recommend it 

Dr. Morse : We donH WAnt an early Cling, they don't sell well in market ; 
they are not good to eat; would like to know about the differenoe in market 
ralue between Clings and Frees. 

F. A. Quinette : The Clings keep better than the Frees, are not so liable to 
rot upon the trees, nor to be hurt by the curculio. I have made more from 
the Washington Cling than any other peach in market, it is the most profita- 
ble peach. 

LARGE EARLY YORK. 

Wm. Hadley : It ripens with me before Troth's Early j there is no room in 
the time for another unless it is better. 
Jon. Huggins : The Tillotson comes before the Large Early York. 

cole's early red. 
Jon. Huggins: This peach comes before the Large Early York; the order 
with me is Tillotson, Cole's Early and Early York. 

F. A. Quinette : It is too small for me. 

Geo. M. Beeler: It is the best early peach in Indiana. 

Geo. Booth : Am not sure of its identity ; have a large peach that ripens 
with the Large Early York or a little earlier, about its size, think I got is as 
Cole's Early Ked ; it has a red cheek and is red at the stone. 
J. Snedeker : Have the same peach as Mr. Booth ; got it from Mr. Elliot 
as the Cole's Early Red. 

G. Booth : Some say Cole's Early Ked is a small peach. 

G. M. Beeler: Though not a large, still not a small peach; very red; ri- 
pens all at once, is very good for that 

J. Snedeker: Thinks it a small, early profitable peach. 

J. V. Hopper : I have this peach, it is good, got from Mr. Elliott. 

Jon. Huggins : I got it from Parsons, of New York, think it the most suc- 
sessful grower I have. 

Wm. Heavcir : It is some years since I fruited it, it is the same described by 
Mr. Hopper, not the same as that of Mr. Booth ; deep red peach, rather dry, 
second quality, not desirable but for early ripening, will never sell in compe- 
tition with Large Early York, but comes before it, its earliness is its value ; 
planted this and Troth's Early; it is a little earlier than Troth. 

F. A. Quinette : Mr. H. don't describe the peach I have. 

Crawford's early. 
Wm. Hadley : I have a variety — comes before Crawford's Early, think it a 
little better, finer in the grain, not so acid ; bought it in Delaware for Hon- 
est John ; fine peach, large size, good quality, a yellow peach. I think in an 
unfavorable season subject to rot. When got into market in good condition 
it sells well, tree healthy. 

yellow rareripe. 
Dr. Morse. 
Wm. Hadley : Fine peach, tender for shipping, don't know that we can get 
a peach to fill its place; good size, fine bearer, healthy. 

ber6,en's yellow. 

OLD HIXON free. 

neWington cling. 
F. A. Quinette : Good, one of tie highest- flavored we have, cultivated it for 
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fifteen yeaw, tad it for the la^t four or five years from various orchards, it rank j 
for profit next to Washington Cling, it has no superior. 

A. V. Hopper : Agree with Mr. Q., the young shoots a little liable to mil- 
dew. 

VAGNtTM BONUlf. 

Wm. Hadley : Comes in as the next peach, most excellent, red, fair siie, fine 
flavor, bears carriage well, don't know how to dispense with it. 

W. Heaver : Have known it ; was held as the best peach during the season j 
for quality unsurpassed. 

HARICBR'B BEBDLIlrO. 

"W. C. Flagg : It comes in Mr. Pelton's list after Magnum Bonum. 

Wm. Hadley : Good peach, no better in its season, equal to Magnum Bonnmj 
showy, gets to market well, good for table use, can't dispense with it in our 
locality, got it from the East. 

CRAWFORD'B LAfE. 

Mr. Quinettet 

STUMP THE WORLD. 

Geo. Booth : It comes in with the Crawford's Late. If I had to plant an 
orchard, would plant the half of it of Stump the World, it stands the first of any 
large peach, have had them measure 12 inches in circumference. It took the 
premium twice in Chicago. 

President : The market was very scant this season of peaches of large size 
and good quality. 

RED CdEEK MELACATUNB. 

F. A. Quinette : It is not extra in any respect, don't carry well to market; 
ripens before Washington Cling, comes before Crawford's Late. 
Dr. Warder : A fine flavored peach, good for market^ good bearer. 

WASaiNGTON CLINQ. 
COLrMBIA. 

p. A. Quinette: Free, yelloW) fine size, seldom affected by curcullo; the 
worms are a great objection here j comes in succession after the Washington. 

Dr. Warder : I think it one of the very best, it donH look so well as some | 
give a man one to taste and he must have another. 

PRE SIDE NT. 

Dr. Morse. 
Dr. Warder i It is one of tbe best market peaches we harei 

fiEATH PREE*-^DELAWARE WHITE — MORRIS WHitB. 

Mr. : Morris White is the best canning peach we have } good for fam* 

ily J rich ; soft— too soft for market. 

MISSOURI MAMMOTH, OR TIRGINIA. 

Nt J. Colman : It comes after the Columbia ,* an excellent market variety^^ 
indispensable in its season. 

Dr. Morse : Can say little about it; saw it at the Fair, it was mistaken for 
the Columbia. 

Dr. Beale : Mr. North is not satisfied with the name Mr. Colman gave it| 
and questions his right to give it a name f he brought the seed from Vir- 
ginia and planted it, and calls it Virginia. 

Secretary : Has heard this complaint before ,* it is irregular in its bearings 
tending to overbear the one year and be very small the next. 

N. J. Colman : I have no recollection of having ever heard a name for it» 
I knew the variety was produced by seed planted by Mr. North. On account 
of its Mammoth size, being much the largest peach I ever saw, and knowing 
no name for it, I called it the Missouri Mammoth in my catalogue. It ripens 
after the Columbia, is larger by far, when the tree is properly pruned, and 
not allowed to over-bear, and is one of the best shipping peaches with which 
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I am acquainted — that is, it will bear more rough handling. Of oonrfe if a 
tree is permitted to overbear one year, it cannot do well the sacceeding year. 
F. A. Qainette : I thought it the Columbia. 

GLASGOW PEACH. 

N. J. Colman } I saw a peach in Mr. Quinette's store that I neirer saw be- 
fore, immediately succeeding the Missouri Mammoth, coming at a season 
when no other good freestone was in market. Upon inquiry I found Mr. Q. 
knew no name for it, that he had marketed it several years, and considered it 
the best of its season — or that it was alone in its season. He told me the tree 
was in the centre of the garden of Wm. Glasgow, Jr., Esq., and I went there 
and procured the buds and budded several hundred trees of it. I could not 
tell whether it was a seedling or not; but can find no variety in the books an- 
swering to its description, and believe it to be a seedling. Knowing no name 
for it, and being obliged to designate it by some name, I called it the Glas- 
gow. I consider it a very valuable market variety. 

F. A. Quinette : Thinks it one of the best of its season ; fine tree, known it 
for four or five years. It is red, free, and of fine quality. 

HEATH FREE, KENRICK'B HEATH FREE. 

Wm. Hadley : A good white peach, rather tender in the skin, like all the 
white peaches, rather hard to take to market; sells well; good for canning; 
fair size ; good bearer. In Southern Illinois, when this variety was in hand, 
our neighbors had none. 

J. Snedeker : It is one of our best peaches, and the best in its time. 

DELAWARE WHITE. 

Wm. Hadley : Comes next, and fills up a vacant place ; a little firmer than 
the Heath Free; a slight red cast at the stone; fine size and flavor, sweet. 

; HEATH CLING. 
SMOCK. 

F. A. Quinette : It is the last good peach we have. Lagrange comes be- 
fore the Smock. 

carpenter's WHITE. 

For information. 

LAGRANGE. 

E. B. Coleman : Comes about the 15th of October, about with the Heath 
Cling. 

President : A white peach, white at the stone. 

Geo. Booth: Don't think it worth cultivation; got 150 trees fire years ago, 
have taken up 100, and will take up the rest ; the tree blooms well, but they 
drop ofi" till none are left to ripen. 

J. Snedeker : Has them, they have done much better than Mr. Booth's ; not 
first-rate. 

E. B. Coleman : Perhaps I have not the same peach ; it is oblong, white at 
stone, excellent, bears in the nursery. 

THE GRAPE. 

The grape was then taken up, and an essay read by Mr. Husmann, of Her- 
mann. 

[The Essay will be found in the Appendix. The reason it does not appear 
here is, that by a misunderstanding, it was taken tc Chicago. We have wait- 
ed several days for it and concluded to insert it in the Appendix. The reader 
is requested to read the Essay before reading the discussion, as it it is intro- 
ductory to it. — Publisher.] 

Geo. Husmann : I may as well add that now the Herbemontis generallyleft 
uncovered in winter; it is so much hardier and ripens its wood so much bet- 
ter in our light soils, that there is little danger in exposing it in our ordinary 
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irinters after it is a year or two old ; and instead of letting it make a great 
number of small canes, we keep it confined to two or three loog canes, which 
become solid and well-ripened, and are fhen pruned back to the length de- 
sired. 

Dr. Edwards : My Herbemont was not coirered or protected, and was noi 
summer pruned, and stood well. 

Emil Malinckrodt; Not having prepared an Essay in writing, I will simply 
give my experience with the grape in this country. I came from the Rhine to 
this country 32 years ago, and was much struck with the difference between 
the native and foreign grapes.- , I obtained for trial about 80 varieties, 22 years 
ago in the northern part of the city, they generally did well for a year or two and 
gradually died off. I have also tried the seed, buA only obtained one that was 
of much account from the seed of the Green Malaga; it did for a few years and 
dropped off like the others. Only two varieties have stood since that time, th« 
true Burgundy and the Rulander, these two varieties will succeed in this coun^- 
try, all the others failed from mildew. Some were affected with a disease like 
Honey Dew and all seem to suffer severely from the extreme and sudden changes 
of temperature. (Bead an extract from a communication to the '^Valley Far- 
mer.*') 

In reference to the native grapes we commenced with Isabella and Catawba. 
The Catawba is a good grape, but liable to insects and disease — the mildew, 
honey dew and rot. Dr. Englemann of this city says that rot is caused by a 
minute fungi, the sporules of which get into the ground in fall and early win- 
ter, are taken up with the sap into the leaves and fruit, mature in the fruit, 
which drops upon the ground, sowing the sporules again to repeat the pro- 
cess when the atmospheric conditions are again favorable to their develop- 
ment. If the season is dry, it is not favorable to the development of the fun- 
gal sporules. The Norton's Virginia in fifteen years has had no rot I may re- 
mark that there is another fungi that affects the leaf, caused by the bite of an 
insert like the Midge. You wUl see them on the leaves in the fall. Dr. Eng- 
lemann thinks they belong to the family of locusts. Some varieties are much 
less subject to this disease in the leaf —the Clinton, Concord, Norton are but lit- 
tle affected — the Catawba, Isabella and Delaware suffer much. There is much of 
this disease dependent upon the soil. The French authorities say that no 
good wine grows except on mountains, and class the soils or geological forma- 
tions in their order of value as Volcanic Calcarious : Sand, mixed with pebbles 
and regetable mould. I would give no manure whatever: and few other varieties 
of soil are fit for the grape without much previous preparation and admixture. 
Catawba is a good grape for the table when yon get it. Concord is a good 
market grape, not a table grape — Delaware and Bullitt next. Delaware will 
make a good wine and can be easily managed, will train low. The Taylor or 
Bullitt has some aroma and sugar. Norton's Virginia bears good crops and 
makes good wine. 

But the wines are made in too small quantities, and the cellars are not deep 
enough. I have thirty-five varieties experimenting upon for wine and table. 

Rev. J. Knox (on call) : I have not a great deal of experience in grape cul- 
ture, but have had more success than I dared to hope. It seems an established 
faut that foreign varieties are not adapted to our soil and climate — nor are the 
foreign modes of culture adapted to our native varieties : they want more room, 
and are impatient of so much control as is given in Europe. In preparing the 
soil for grapes I don't aim to stir the soil three to four feet deep, but about 
twenty inches, and draining is certainly to be recommended. I plant in 
TOWS eight feet apart and the plants six feet apart in the rows ; cut the vine down 
80 as to start two arms. Tried the spur system, but it does not cover the trellis 
80 well as the arms. As to varieties, there are three that I am satisfied are 
good in my locality. There is so much difference in soil and climate, and these 
conditions exert so much infiuence upon varieties, that they have to be tried 
with caution by every one planting. 

The Hartford Prolific was very fine — till last season I thought it the best 
early grape. The vine and fruit very free from disease. I am reported to have 
said, "that the fruit drops from the vine with me." It does not drop with me, 
it hangs till the fruit becomes like raisins. 

The Creveling has fruited with me the first time, and is a yery superior. 
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fruit, snperlor to tlie Hattford Prolific And three to Hve dftys eaJtlier; ft g|^od 
tearket fruit ^ 

Delaware I have fruited for three years, and think much of it, and may 
proTe a valuable wine grape — am much inclined to think it will, matures earl7> 
an abundant bearer» There is no grape that, take it all in all, pleases me 
Wter than the Concord^ I hate fruited it five years; it is free from disease $ 
ripens even, and this is of much importance in a market fruit. In the Cataw- 
^9k and Isabella you have to pick over the bunches. It is an abundant bear- 
er ,* the third year from planting will bear ten pounds of fruit, and the foutth 
year twenty -five pounds. It is admitted on all hands that there is no more 
beautiful grape in fruit or vine than the Concord. It is a large bunch, large 
fruit, with a fine bloom, and is a good table grape as well as good for market, 
"trhere is something so spicy when fully ripe, that it is liked better by many 
than the Delaware ; in short, nine-tenths of the purchasers prefer the Con- 
-cord to the Delaware> and would pay twice the price for it. It is better with 
ns than in many localities ,* better than in Boston. I obtained it from Mr. Bull, 
and it gives increasing satisfaction from year to year^ More Concords were 
planted last year than of any other grape^ I have read in the proceedings of 
the New York Farmers* Club, that the Delaware is extolled and the Concord 
condemned. It is possible the Concord does not do well with them, it may not 
ripen well in New York State, but I sell my Concords well in New York, Bos- 
ton, Washington, Baltimore) Chicago, and in one instance in St. Louisa I 
think those who cotidemn the Concord do grape culture a great injury. 

In answer to questions : My Concords ripen about the 10th of September, 
and I market them till the middle, of November : let them hang on the vine all 
the time j don't t*y to keep them long* When I get twenty-five cents a pound 
for them the shorter time I keep them the better. The average to the vine 
after the third year may be given at ti^enty-five pounds, but much greater 
quantities are often raised per vine* Grow grapes upon dififerent exposures) 
both north and south. Am from 300 to 400 feet above the river. 

E. Malinckrodt: In keeping the Concord it falls from the stemj will only 
keep about two weeks after gathering, when all the berries drop off* The Her^ 
4)emont is perhaps the best table grape* 

Wm. Heaver : I have listened with interest to Mr. Enoz, but differ from 
him in thinking nine out of ten will prefer the Concord to the Delaware. 

I think the Concord the grape for the mass, but in point of quality, the 
Delaware stands in the first rank of hardy grapes* For wine the Delaware 
is equal to any, not excepting the Catawba. 

Something has been said about the Herbemont; it is nY)t so much cultivated 
tks it ought : it is very prodtictive. If it is caused to make soft, green^ un- 
Yipened wood, it will be Winter-killed; but in ordinary winters, it will do 
without any covering. In '52, '65 and '56, the Catawba was also winter-kill- 
ed; in these winters the Delaware w«* uninjured. I think the three best 
grapes are the Delaware, Concord and Herbemont. In Cincinnati, we don't 
^lace the Catawba among the three best, there are so many drop from the 
rot unless in very favorable localities ; and to bring out all its good qualities) 
much attention is required. 

The Norton^s Virginia. We look to the neighborhood of St. Louis for a 
knowledge of its qualities. In Cincinnati it is found to possess the same qual- 
ities that renders it of so much value here, and we are much pleased with itv 

The Taylor's BliUitt — I t^as chairman Of the committee that condemned it 
for cultivation* Its small size, large seeds filling up the skin, its small aro- 
ma with so much trash, is not worth searching after. I have always con-" 
demned its cultivation. 

E. Malinckrodt: The Taylor is large and rich with me; the seeds are only 
two, while some of the others have three or more — and I would like to be sat-*- 
isfied that the Delaware is a native at alU 

Wm. Heaver : Much has been said upon the origin of the Delaware ; its 
history is traced from New Jersey to Ohio ; and Dr. Mosher has shown that 
Seedlings raised from the seed of the Delaware had the strong j)eculiar na* 
tive aroma, which is to me very conclusive of its nativity. 

Rev. J. Knox : I received a letter from a gentleman who received a sam» 
^le of win^ from Mrw Sneicke^-made from th« Cuyaho^ grape, which he eid» 
%iires very greatly. 
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Wm. Hearer: The Gayahoga was cultivated under the name of Coleman'* 
^bite. Sometime since it was exbibtted at Cleveland, and there was called 
Cuyahoga. It is said to be a seedling raised by Mr> Coleman— -a white, hardy 
grape ; which is a desideratum. It seems to have more good qualities than 
«ny other white grape we have tried. The Anna and Rebecca don't stand our 
*climate well. The leaves are easily destroyed and cease to shade the fruit, 
^hich will not ripen. It is a good grower; handsome bunches, and fin« 
berries. 

Gee. Hnsmana : I am compelled to add my testimony to that of Mr. Mal- 
Inckrodt in favor of the Taylor's Bullitt. I can't find it so inferior as 
Mr. Heaver states. I think it much larger than the Delaware ; exceedingly 
})roductive, and "of very good quality^ and would place it next to the Dela- 
ware in vfdue. It has three times the growth of the Delaware, and mueh 
more aroma, and does not drop its leaves ; have firuited it two years. 

Dr. Edwards : Fruited the Taylor beside the Delaware. The Taylor gav© 
the largest crop, and in the growth of wood there is no comparison. I am 
favorably impressed with it from the experience of one year. 

K. J. Colman : I wish to add my testimony in favor of the Taylor Grape. I 
'have been cultivating and watching it for from four to five years ; have seen 
«nd eaten it, and think it promises remarkably well. Perhaps my friend 
Heaver has not tasted the Bullitt, or that it has been slovenlv grown. I know 
that it was condemned upon a short notice, and^itmay be our friends in Cin« 
cinnati had not fair specimens. It is iflamensely productive; larger than than 
•the Delaware; one of the strongest growers and hardy as an oak. If the seeds 
are large, there are but two of them when other varieties have three to four. 
I hope Mr. Heaver will not condemn the BuUitt from the tasting of a grape^ 
not two-thirds the size of the Delaware. 

Wm. Heaver : With respect to the report referred to, it came out two seasons, 
^ith regard to the growth «f the vine, the fruit came from G. B. Leeret, of 
Olendale, and he considered it inferior; he intended to cut it down and graft 
it with some other variety. I like to4est a fruit on its own merits. We have 
all our little favorites. 

Bev. J. Knox : This is I think the same grape that both refer te, and is an- 
"other evidence «f the difrei*enee in fruits in (ttfferent localities. 

Geo. Hmsmann : This is certainly the case. The Taylor is not a white grape, 
but a pale lilac; and the 'Catawba in some localities becomes nearly a blacky 
instead of a fle^ color. 

Rev. J. Enox : I weuld not have this discussion close with the idea left 
"^ipon any mind that I disparage the Delaware. I think it is the best wine 
grape, but I think the Concord is the safest grape to plant of the twoand thii^k 
it almost impossible to ovetsto<lk the market. Hartford brought thirty-three 
tsents ; Concord twenty-five to twelve and a half cents and up again to twenty 
five centSv It is after all the people ^at fix the value of grapes. 

N. J. Colman : There are two foreign grapes that have been referred to here 
*-^the Burgundy and Rulander-^these have been grown in St Louis for twelve 
to fifteen years, and have proved hardy, healthy and prolific grapes, «nd they 
«re much e#^med for wine. 

Rev. J. Knox : I desire to name the Slsingburg. 

Geo. Husmann : I name the Hassady, a white grape of a peculiar honied 
Havor; its thick skis, its greatest fault; will make a valuable white wine. — 
Mary Ann oi; North Carolina Seedling, fine strcug grower, good bearer, ripens 
five to six days before Concord ; large bunch ; -berry large, black, of good qual- 
ity vine; promises extremely well, I think it will make a good wine ; there is 
another, Clinton, a variety destined to be a good wine grape. Another grape 
<|)romises to become a wine grape unsurpassed by any we have tried— the Ou»- 
ningham; It is something like the Herbemont; makes a wine of immense 
body, with a flavor which many like. 

Rey. J. Knox : T9iere is a grape that has not been named — the Diana. 1 
keefy it till the first of January, and sell it it fifty cents per pound; it is 8up-> 
"posed to be a good wine grape. 

The Report of Committee on List of 'Grapes havifig been veered, itelicit^ 
«d tke (eUewisg diseaseioBH* 
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CLDfTON. 

This will do where hardly any other will do. 

CATAWBA. 

Dr. Morse : Those who plant Catawba will be apt to be disappointed with it. 

Secretary : It has done very ill with every one in our neighborhood, espec- 
ially after the first two or three years. 

Bey. J. Enox : We must be cautious in recommending the Catawba for 
general cultiyation, there is no question as to its being extremely liable to 
rot, this is the case even at Cincinnati, where it is so much cultivated. 

Dr. Edwards : I have about 1,200 Catawbas in bearing, and they had not 
a single rotted berry. There is much in location, and for the last few years 
there has been too much pruning in summer. 

Wm. Heaver : I must speak in regard to the Catawba. We are not to give 
it up because it has for the last few years been liable to rot. I heard Mr. 
Bateham say a few years since it was useless to cultivate apples around Cin- 
cinnati, but he lived to change his mind ; and as to the Catawba, there are 
hundreds of bushels of these raised for one of any other kind in America. 

Dr. Claggett : Has no doubt grapes have been injured by too much summer 
pruning. When we understand the proper method to prune and manage them, 
it will be better with the varieties. 

W. C. Flagg : I have visited some of the vineyards of Southern Illinois. 
Mr. Koepfli, of Highland, has kept an account of the average for several 
years, and finds it exceeds the average in Germany ; his crops average 142 
gallons per acre, and this is a paying crop. Vineyards at Belleville have pro- 
duced large crops the last two years, I am told — and large profits. 

H. T. Mudd : I cannot vote for the Catawba. It rotted, while the Clinton 
on the same ground was quite good. It will not do to work ground three to 
four feet deep and plant with Catawba to get a good crop every five years, 
when there are other varieties that give annual crops. I intend grafting all 
my Catawbas with other sorts. 

Geo. Husmann : From what I hear we are to keep the Catawba because it 
is an old friend ; but it is paying too much for the old friendship to take $142 
or $200 per acre, when with the same labor we can get $800 to $1,000 per acre. 

Dr. Morse : I said in this Society, two years ago, that I thought I had the 
ground that would raise the Catawba, and would escape the rot, in this dry, 
flinty soil; but here is the fault, they dry out and the leaves fall; this is tbe 
case with the Delaware too. 

Geo. Husmann : I have planted out three and a halt acres of vineyard, and 
have not planted a single Catawba. I may plant ene for old acquaintance 
sake. It has been said we should not reject it for two bad seasons, but it has 
been twelve or fifteen bad seasons. This has been my whole experience with 
it while I have been a wine-grower. 

E. K. Mason : A neighbor has a small vineyard of Catawba of three acres, 
and his average is $300 per acre. I have put out five acres of Catawba, and 
will perhaps graft an acre or two with some of the new variettes. 

DELAWARE. CONCORD. CLINTON. 

Dr. Edwards : It is the best native wine I have tasted in this State. 

CUNNINGHAM. 

E. B. Mason : Knows it, tasted the wine, thinks highly of it.. 
Secretary : Endorsed it also. 

IflNER'S SEEDLING* 

Dr. Warder : Promises well for wine. 

* mead's SEEDLINCk 

J. V. Hopper : I have had it for two years, had it along with the Catawba 
which rotted, and Mead's Seedling did not ; think it a good table and mar- 
ket grape ; ripens earlier than the Catawba. 

John A. Pettingill : Four years ago I fruited it the first time. Mr. Hus- 
mann was on the Fruit Committee at the St Louis Fair where I exhibited 
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them, and said they, looked fine. Mr. Haren said they were Catawbas, till 
he tasted them along with his premium Catawbas, and pronounced them very 

food. Mr. Hazeltine introduced a resolution to the Horticultural Meeting 
eld upon the Fair Grounds, that they were the " best table grape, " which 
was finally modified and passed. I consider it superior to the Catawba. 
During the past four years it has been sound, while the Catawba has rotted 
beside it I pressed three bushels, and got four galloBs of juice from the 
bushel. 

Secretary : Grew the Mead's Seedling ; it was healthy, hardy, the fruit 
fine and quite distinct from the Catawba. 

Dr. Edwards : I think it should be put on the list that Promises Well. 

CHERRIES. 

EARLT RICHMOND. 

J. V. Hopper: I have had this in bearing for the last four years, and it has 
not failed to produce good crops ; am now planting largely for market. It 
has this peculiarity of blossoming later than other varieties,* it is hardy; 
forms a nice head ; the fruit sour; ripens from 25th of May to 1st of June. 
It answers Downing's description. 

John. A. Pettingill : I am fruiting the same variety, but I think too soft 
for market ; if you get it to market will sell weH. 

J. R. Woods : It is extensively cultivated near Alton. 
Ei B. Coleman : I have a cherry (the Early May) which seems the same : it 
has been a good bearer in Peoria for the last twenty years. It is the only 
cherry that succeeds well — the Hearts and Bigarreaus all fail ; the trees crack 
open and die away. 

Wm. Hadley : I have known both the Early May and the Early Richmond 
in the same nurseries. 

J. Snedeker: I have cultivated it about fifteen years, and find it the most 
profitable I have tried. I, have about fifteen or twenty trees in bearing, and 
recommend it in preference to all others. I start the head low, about three 
feet from the ground. 

Jon. Huggins : I want to say a word in its favor ; the Illinois Society re- 
commend it as one of the cherries, with me the birds and children get the 
most. 

COMMON MORELLO.. 

Dr. Warder : It is a native of the country and will take care of itself; it 
is richer than the one you have adopted ; it is much richer than the Early 
May. It is nay favorite cherry, and set down on the table with sugar, it is 
much enjoyedv Sometimes the children when they taste the fruit will look 
Yery much disappointed and say it is only the Early May. 
J. R.. Woods : Are Richmond and Early May identical? 

Mr. : I have seen the two cherries that are described by Downing, and 

they are certainly distinct. This one is the Early Richmond ; it grows upon 
the prairies and is not the Early M^y. 

Thr. Warder : The Early May at two to four years old is like an umbrella. 
The P.ichmond has this characteristic : its branches grow and fork at an an- 
^le of about fifty degrees It grows from suckers. There is a feature in the 
Richmond leaves, and the bloom remains upon the stem ; the length of the 
stem also distinguishes them. 

belle db choist.. 

barber's mat. 
Dr. Edwards: Do you know if this is the proper May? 
Dr. Warder: There is no doubt of its identity. 

MAT DUEE. 

X Snedeker: A. good cherry. 

rxene hortense. 

ELTON. 

D^r. .Warder : It is the hardiest of its character. 
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E. B. Coleman : Mr. Malinokrodt has had good crops bere. 

President : Have seen it in the East, where it had good crops. 

John A. Pettingill : I hare the White Tartarian on Morello stock; it nerer 
failed in five years ; got $6 a bushel for them in Chicago. 

Dr. Edwards : There is a cherry in our markets far ahead of any cherry we 
hare had up ; large and dark ; a German cherry, brought by a gentleman to 
Jeflferson county; it has borne finely with him, but no one knew it. Dr. Cy- 
rus Sappington has some of the trees. 

L. D. Yotaw : It was brought by Mr. Wm. Richter> of Big River, who has 
trees for sale. 

Wm. Heaver : Black Eagle is a good cherry ; Elton, good; Riene Hortense, 
iBelle Magnifique, Governor Wood, Yellow Spanish. The seedlings raised by 
Dr. Kirtland, Osceola, Black Hawk, and there is Black Tartarian. They are 
somewhat liable to the winter scald, but this is remedied to a great extent by 
trimming the trees to a low head, and leave all the low shoots upon the trees; 
or, set a triangle of boards upon .the south-west side. I have about thirty 
trees from seven to twenty years» and they have been managed this way. All 
sweet cherries must be protected in their stems. Dr. Kirtland's cherries are 
of all classes. 

E. B. Coleman : These cherries are good where they can be produced : but, 
in selling a man sweet cherry trees, I feel as if I was swindling him out of 
his money. 

Jas. A. Bayles : They do better on the Mahaleb stock. 

Dr. Morse: I have seen the Black Tartarian in several places on our hilly 
soils ; but in low, strong soils they don't do. 

Wm. Heaver: It will only require some experience with the proper soiks, 
locations and varieties, to get a good supply of this fine fruit here as well as 
in other places. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Geo. Booth : I have not had sufficient experience to allow of preparing an 
Essay. I cultivate Longworth's Prolific, MacAvoy's Superior and Hudsoiu 
Cultivate in rows four feet apart, and then let them cover the ground two feet; 
cultivate between the rows ; in winter mulch with dry straw, dry leaves, or 
long manure; manure is best if free from the seed of weeds. Like the Mac- 
Avoy best of any berry; there is a frequent objection that it will not ship; I 
ship to Chicago, Fon du Lac and other places, in good condition. Ship in 
•trays or boxes holding half a bushel, made of cotton-wood, two feet by one, 
■six by three inches, and cost about six cents. Tried the cases, but the ex- 
press men don't handle them with sufficient care. The sides and ends are one- 
'h«lf inch stuflF; the bottoms and tops in four pieces three- eighths inch. [Dr. 
Clagget: You can't buy the lumber here for that price.] I would rather pay 
double price for cotton-wood than pine, for in pine the nails will draw. The 
berries are picked by the quart for two cents. Produce about one hundred and 
sixty bushels per acre ; which sells at $3,50 to $4 per bushel ; pay fifty cents 
per bushel freight; nets about $3 per bushel. * 

¥. A. ^Quinette : My great implement is the hoe, not the pen. I cannot 
write an essay, but I can tell you how I cultivate. There are some things 
not generally known. Our best authorities tell us that the strawberry is ef 
little value South, and of more value North. I reverse this. 

First, You want an acid fruit in a warm climate — the strawberry is tihifl 
fruit. 

Second, the strawberry will bear in Wisconsin about ten days — in Louwi- 
;ana about ninety days. 

There is much difierence in the soil and climate, and you nust test the adap- 
tation of the variety to these circumstances and vairy the cultivation accord- 
ingly. I have planted the Wilson's Albany from six 'to eighit years, and with 
me it is worthless, while with Mr. Colman about four miles oflF, but on a very 
different soil, it does well. Seven years ago, in Louisiana, I tried sixty varie- 
ties, and but few have succeeded — a variety from Geranany does well. Plant 
in spring, and they will cover the ground ; they make about three growths in 
■wie season, and their entire lifetime is past and only a few of the young plantf 
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survive till winter to renew the grounds again. This German variety hegins 
about the first of March, and we gather from it till the 20th of June. Some say 
they begin in January, bat it is not so. My place is below Orleans in about 
30°. I can oaltivate and pick about four months — here from five to six weeks 
— and farther North ten days. Pay five cents a gallon at the commencement, 
and end ten cents. The season is about six weeks. The Iowa Male and Jenny 
Lind are three to four days ahead of the MacAvoy's Superior; Hudson Bay will 
pick about four weeks,* MacAvoy and Wilson twenty daysj Hudson Bay 
is a small berry. If I could plant only one Strawberry, it would be 
MacAvoy 's Supeiior — with it Longwoth's Prolific. I ship to Chicago and 
New York. Triomphe de Gand good in some respects, but don't think it so 
good as some others here. In the American bottom in Illinois it produces 
best, but is not so good in its flavor. Wilson's Albany is not adapted to high thin 
soil. Have cultivated in all shapes, and now do it in alternate strips. They have 
in some eases been continued on the same spot ten to twelve years. I thin out 
for good crops with the hoe to eight or ten inches, andlet the leaves, weeds, &c.^ 
remain on the ground. In the spring, I take a line and lay off the ground 
three feet apart, and make a small alley twelve to fifteen inches, in which to 
stand and to gather the fruit. I break up the soil as deep as possible with a dou- 
ble-team plow; keep the roots as near the top as possible; draw the soil up to 
the plant and try to cultivate so as to kill out the weeds and grass ; manui:» 
with lime, ashes, and a little salt. Haul them on in the winter, and spread 
them on the top. Salt keeps the soil moist. The yield is about ISO bushels to- 
the acre. With common cultivation about 50 bushels. Mine are in the orch- 
ard, the shade injures some varieties. MacAvoy does well in the orchard.-^ 
Sometimes I run two furrows together and leave a foot in the middle untouch- 
ed; the young plants run over, and take a hold, and then I turn them under. 
Mulching with saw-dust does well in some places, but here the plants mUdew 
at the roots. I mulch with the leaves and weeds left upon the ground. The Mac- 
Avoy needs no care as to impregnation where there are many varieties and 
large plantations. I have three acres of Burr's New Pine, and there is no dif- 
ference in the middle or edges of the strips. For staminate plants, I have the 
Iowa Male, Wilson's Albany, Longworth's Prolific. Plant each of them by the 
acre, and pay no attention to their impregnation ; the air seems to get full of 
the pollen. They will not pay more than from two to three years more ; 
the profits are being so low they will cease to be raised in such quantities; the 
average price is about ten cents a quart. I have made $1080 from an acre in 
one season, but prices were better; have got $1.10 per gallon. Plant in the 
spring when the frost comes out of the ground. I have taken them up in 
April, and got a good crop next season. Plant in March or April and there is 
no trouble. 

Rev. J. Knox : I don't know that I have anything new on Strawberry Cul- 
ture. I have talked a good deal upon this subject, and it has been reported, 
and published and read generally. I don't think we have reached perfection : 
there is much to be learned upon this subject; the attentive observer will learn 
something everywhere. I shall not give the botanical names, nor recite the 
sayings of the poets about this fruit. 

When our Heavenly Father made the selection of fruit for the garden of 
Eden, the strawberry had a location there. I don't say it was the Strawberry 
with which satau tempted Eve, but to prove that it was not, would be a hard 
task ; and if it was a strawberry — one of the large size, fine flavor, bright crim- 
son color, polished surface of the Triomphe de Gand. I would make great al- 
lowance for Eve, and if Eve could not resist the temptation of the ugly serpent^ 
and I think it was a poor idea of the gallantry of Adam if he could resist tast- 
ing it when it came from the lovely hand of woman ; and if he could rest con- 
tented without tasting it he should have been turned out of that lovely garden 
at once. 

The soil I prefer, is a clay on limestone sub-soil; a light clay; this is the soil 
I have, and the finest strawberries I have seen were from soils of this charac- 
ter. In its preparation I change according to the variety I plant, and the 
time I expect the plantation to last Some varieties have to be removed fre- 
quently. I don't stir the soil so deeply. Some of my best strawberries had 
only plowing from eight to ten inches in depth.. If I want a bed to last long 
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I stir the soil from 15 to 20 inches, and if necessary drain it The soil is 
fitirred with a common plow for two horses, and then a Mape's sub-soil plow 
drawn by two yoke of oxen. In plantin/^ I make rows two and a half feet apart, 
and set the plants ten inches apart in the rows. I have made some changes 
which I think valuable. If I plant strawberries alone, I plant three rows 
eighteen inches apart, the three rows take three feet of ground ; I then have a 
hill between the paths two feet to give room to cultivate and gather. I planted 
■about four acres of Concord Grapes in rows eight feet apart, between the rows 
of grapes but three rows of strawberries; this left two and a half feet between 
ihe grapes and strawberries. I cultivate these strawberries for plants so as 
to keep them distinct. My first crop from this ground is plants for sale in 
summer, fall and next spring. The second season gives a good crop of berries, 
•and a few grapes. The third year I have a good crop of grapes, and the 
istrawberries will pay for all till the grapes bear. I keep down the runners 
to get the fruit in perfection, of the best quality and largest size. I pinch off 
the runners to throw all the growth into the fruit stems ; the runners take too 
•much from the plant and injures the fruit next season. I never stir the soil 
■after May, and the fibrous roots should not be broken ; use the hoe as spar- 
ingly as possible, only to chop up the weeds; they are mostly cultivated by 
hand. I attach great importance to mulch, and think if mulch was more tried 
in the South they would be more successful. I mulch with straw; prefer rye 
straw threshed by the flail. In the fall it protects the plants; prevents them 
being thrown out by the frost. In spring the straw is removed from the crown 
of the plant and left off till fall. This keeps the fruit clean and it brings a 
good price. It keeps the ground moist and makes the plants bear much lon- 
ger ; the whole ground is covered. I think oat straw too light and short — put 
on before rain and there is no trouble with the wind blowing it. 

As to varieties, I speak with caution in reference to this country. Mr. Quin- 
ette has referred to this neighborhood, and •great attention should be paid to 
Mr. Quinette's views upon this — different varieties suit different localities. — 
Hovey's Seedling does well in some localities, good in Boston, but not at Pitts- 
burg J. A variety that does well in a neighborhood at one time will not do well 
at another; and varieties run out. A few years ago the strawberry par excel- 
lence was Buist's Prize; large, beautiful and good; it has run out and is dis- 
carded; then there are different tastes, one likes it sour, another sweet; one 
prefers the Wilson, another the Triomphc de Gand ; then there are those for 
family and those adapted to the market; there are so many difSculties in the 
way of deciding upon varieties. We want also to select so as to lengthen the 
■season. At one time the season was two weeks, now it is lengthened to seven 
weeks, and I think it can be extended to two months. We can begin with 
Jenny Lind as the early variety, to Triomphe de Gand as a medium, niid Nim- 
rod to end with. Will give a list in their order of ripening [appended to the 
general fruit list]. Triomphe de Gand is an important variety, it is late, and it 
•continues long. I regard it the best strawberry we have ; the fruit is borne 
on long stems, which protects it from injury from the soil; none are more 
healthy than this; an abundant bearer, berries always large, large at the com- 
mencement of the season and large at the end ; it is clean and beautiful, bright 
•crimson color, clear surface, flavor is very good — this is the Triomphe de Gand 
with me. I don't say it will be so in every place; were I confined to one it 
would be this. I saw in reading the transactions of the Am. Pomologioal Societ}-, 
ithat Mr. Hovey says, ''he would as soon eat a turnip as the Triomphe de Gand.*' 
He had either not known this fruit, or he was very fond of turnips. Mr. Ho- 
vey I think denies having said this. It is due to this Society to say thnt the 
country is being flooded with new Seedlings. One party, in Flushing, 
publishes he has 250 varieties of new Seedlings. I am sorry to say I have tested 
many of these varieties, and failed to find any one of value, and I am snre that 
;any one that invests in them will be humbugged in princely style. I appre-« 
ciate highly the courtesy of this Society, and the honor it has conferred upon 
me. I have long read your proceedings with interest, and have been familiar 
with almost all of the members by name, and now that I have formed your 
personal acquaintaince, your proceedings will be read with increased interest. 
I attend all meetings of this character when within my reach, not to talk and 
teach, but to listen and learn — and I always learn. I think these meetings 
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t)iDd men more closely together. I think they teach ns to feel we are a broth- 
erhood, the children of a common Father, and I think if our unfortanate difK- 
cnlties were left to such men as compose this association it would be but a little 
while when the fiwords would be beaten into pruning hooks. When I look 
npon your benevolent countenances, I wonder why we cannot find men who 
would heal up those breaches in our National Unity, and I trust the time is 
not far distant when our wars will cease, when the wilderness will blossom again 
as the rose, when these rivers of tears and blood will be dried up, and we wiUali 
be co-laborers to keep and to dress this garden of Eden. 

In answer to questions : In reference to marketing^-in New York I get fifty 
cents a quart wholesale. Make a proper selection of varieties, handle careful- 
ly, and bring into market in good condition, and there is little danger in over- 
stocking the market. In regard to the only objection raised against my meth- 
od (its expense), it is not how much outlay — but will it pay ; and-if itpays, the 
people are ready to adopt it. If I invest $100 on the acre, and cultivate one 
acre; and you $50 and cultivate five acres, and my acre produces more than 
your five, I have so much more profit. If my money brmgs one hundred per 
Cent, the more money I can invest the better. 

I market in boxes -holding x>ints and quarts; I sentiihem in about one half 
bushel boxes, but they were so much bruised in selling out, they did not look 
nice. They are picked with care into the boxes, and they are not touched till 
gently turned into the tray or basin clean and whole. There are boxes made 
at Warren, 0., light and cheap, that I like very much; one is set upon another 
and packed in crates holding twenty-four quarts or fifty-four pints — any com- 
munication through me will reach the maker. 

Dr. Warder read a most interesting essay upon propagation, a subject that 
was treated in a manner to delight all who heard it, and will whet the desire 
for more literature of that class. It will be given to the public in a most use- 
ful form at an early date. 

RASPBERRY. 

N. J. Colman : I have had some experience in the cultivation of the Rasp- 
berry; have tried twenty varieties in this vicinity with but Httle success. The 
American Purple Cane has done well ; hardy, and exceedingly productive ; 
soft, juicy, with a good raspberry flavor. I have a variety in cultivation, don't 
know its name, the hardiest and best red raspberry. I prepare the ground 
well ; plant them in rows five feet apart and two feet between the plants. — 
Mulch the ground. The red varieties are soft, hard to bring into market, but 
«ell for seventy cents a quart, when the black varieties bring only ten cents. — 
Have raised the Catawissa, and think it a good family berry; a family can 
have ripe fruit during several months from fifty plants. 

Rev. J. Knox: The carriage of small fruits has long been a mooted question. 
I desire to remark that in planting strawberries, I plant them ten inches apart 
in the row, and it takes twenty thousand plants to the acre ; this will give 

over three hundred bushels of fruit to the acre ; and Mr. says the Triomphe 

de Gand has produced by actual measurement four hundred bushels to the 
acre. My favorite raspberry is Brinckle's Orange, it is the perfection of 
rAspberry flavor. The Improved Black Cap brings me much.mon«y. It is 
only from the tips that it layers ; some propagate from cuttings, but Mr. Doo- 
little's idea is from the tips alone. Franconia is red, large, and abundant 
bearer, bears carriage well, brings a high price in market. These three 
gives the best of the three colors — White, Red and Black, I have procured 
five varieties from the French nurseries. The Hornet is the largest raspberry 
I know, hardy, beautiful red, abundant bearer, good flavor. Pilate, same 
€olor, not so large, more solid, bears carriage better, superior flavor. As to the 
Everbearing Raspberries, I think they are of no account. The North River 
Bed is not equal to the Franconia. I have cultivated hundreds of fruit I can- 
not recommend. I cultivated fruit without success for years. It is necessary 
to protect them in winter, it will not cost ten dollars an acre. One man lays 
a spadefull of earth to the root of the plant to support the bent place of the 
jtem, another bends down the cane, a third covers with soil — two men will do • 
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Plftnt in n>w8 fire feet af art, two and a half feet apaFt, ground well prepared'^ 
and will stand heavy manuring j mulch to keep the ground moist; cut the 
eanes to about three feet, and use no trellis ; pull up all the suckers. The 
strawberry is the most profitable, but they do well together, and the same- 
boxes, help, &e^ do for all, and a regular succession of fruit is important from^ 
giying character to the cultivator. I employ women and children, takes about 
two hundred persons to gather my strawberries^ To some pay fifty cents a. 
4ay — find day work best. The fruit and plant are kept in better conditioa 
than by paying by the quart; many pick one hundred quarts ; but seventy* 
five is good — some only fifty. 

F. A. Quinette : From this. South, the raspberry is but little account ; the 
summers are too long— except the Black Caps, you cannot depend on a crop. 
I cut them to three or four feet with a scythe ; if they grow, out them again ; 
Aey make good lateral growth and don't fall down. 

Wm. Hadley : There is two of my neighbors raise the raspberry, the Bed 
Gane from Ohio. Mr. Garber finds them profitable; has raised $300 worth from 
an acre. They haven red kind they say does well and sells fof- more than the 
Black. 

£. B. Coleman : I have the Boolittle, it grows immensely in a season 
and bears tremendously. The only other I know that does well^ is the Cia- 
tinnati Bed. The yellow varieties don't stand our winters, because we will hoI 
protect them. 

Dr. Long : I have raised the Brinckle, Francoaia, Belle de Fontenay — ^ki^t 
year it made a perfect forest. I dug out paths in it, and such a crop I never 
saw. I know from experience that the raspberry takes deep soil. The Ohio 
Everbearing does very well indeed. I object to so much pruning in the sum- 
mer, it removes so many leaves, and so must injure the plant. 

Jon. Huggins : I have not succeeded to any extent with any variety but the 
Ohio Everbearing; perhaps lam too careless, bat I find this does well, and 
my customers bear me out in the statement. 

BLACKBERBY. 

Bev. J. Enox : The Dorchester is very good, valuable because of its earli- 
ness and sweetness; it is gone before the New Boohelle, and is sweet when the/ 
fxnit turns black. It was cultivated as the High Bush. Should be planted iat 
rows ten feet by five. 

The New Bochelle requires to be left long upon the plant befoie it gets quite 
ripe; it should hang till it will shake off; it is usually gathered too early. 

Oeo. Booth : I think I have the biggest little patch I know.. I have three 
sows one hundred feet long, and gathered one hunted and fifty bushels, and 
sold them at four dollars a busheL Mulch very deeply with manure. The 
best berries are got close to the ground; cut them off at four feet in July or* 
to the middle of August 

Bev. J. Enox : I think they would do well in this neighborhood ; they should, 
be deeply mulched. 

N. J. Colman : I think it best to prune in summer ) cut oflF at four feet with, 
a sickle, and then have to go through and cut again. Bows eight to ten feet 
apart; let them grow up pretty thick in the rows; was surprised at the pro- 
ductiveness of my plants. Don't be particular about having a few canes. — 
I let mine form a hedge and the canes thus mutually support one another. — 
By this means I avoid putting up trelises. 

E. B. Mason : As an experiment I planted out two acres two years ago last 
spring, one upon the highest ground, in light soil among peaches; the 
other upon low ground and no shade. In the shade of the peach or- 
ehard last season had a fair crop, and where exposed to the sun did not do 
well. The culture was the same. Got three times as much where shaded as* 
where open. I think it takes more time to take care of an acre of blackber- 
sies than an acre of grapes. 

John A. Pettingill : I have a large little patch of twenty-five feet ; I gath- 
ered ten bushela &r the family, and made a. barrel of wine« li^wat heaviljr 
mulched. 
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Dr. Warder: I wish to direct attention to tbe fact that in every blac* berry 
eountry there are as good wild varieties as the Rochelle. I have them in my 
field better, and" when I send in my North Bend blackberry, it is taken eagerly 
always after tfie first time. In Illinois my friend Otange has got some fine^ 
light colored blackberries, the Crystal, Orange, Albion. I don't think them 
80 rich as the others, nor worth while to do much with them. 

F. A. Quinette : I have tried to cultivate the wild blackberry, but could 
never get it to bear. 

Messrs. Oolman and Woods had the same experience. 

Br. Edwards : The White Blackberry of Paducah, blooms 'prodigiously, but 
sets but small germs of fruit. 

F. A. Quinette : The bloom is deficient — it is pistillate. 

T. R Allen : Before the Lawton came to notice I had the wild blackb,erry 
seven or eight years in cultivation^ and they bore well. 

CURRANTS. 

Geo. Booth : I have not been cultivating long enough to say much about 
it ; last year had the first of thens to bear. The Cherry, large, fine, produc- 
tive ; Red.Dutch did nothing ; Whitfe Grape good. Plant in rows six feet apart? 
mulch ; like three to four stems best, if one i» killed yoa have some to fall 
Back upon. 

Dr. Long : I have been raising currants for some years ; and made some- 
thing not called wine here. There is no small fruit wiU pay as well the curs^ 
rant. Plant in rows six feet apart, and three feet in the row. Have tried 
tree pruning, but it does not- bear so well as the bush ; but you will get large^ 
fine fruit. The common Red has been best with me ; Cherry not a great bear- 
er, but berries large. I cultivate with the plow, and turn a slice on each side 
to the plant, making a slight rklge then between the rows ,* keep the grounci 
level and mulch. I have trees in the shade which produces as much as any 
others. The best mulch is chip manure. The greatest difiSculty is a fungua 
growth at the collar of the plant on the stem. It will grow till it kill» the 
plant ; you must work this off, perhaps with the knife, and then apply ashes. 
The Borer will cut some of the stems. They sell in Chicago at from $^ to $5 
per bushel — average $4,50. 

John A. Pettingill : For wine, the Victoria will be one of the best. Knight's 
Late Red comes in later than the other varieties. I am satisfied that those 
who plant out small fruit should plant iR^the fall, even if it is in the mud. I 
wowld rather have one-year-olds planted in the fall, than three-year-olds 
planted in the spring. 

BV. Warder : Every one should know that the raspberry makes its bod in 
the fall, and they should be planted in the fall (winter) or very early spring. 
The same with blackberry and the currant, although not to so great an ex- 
tent. 

Br. Long : I have not been benefited by planting in the fall ; I have had 
best success planting in the spring. I take up my ciyrrants in the falf, heel 
them in, and cover with straw ; as soon as the ground will pulverize with 
Hie plow, I plant, and have always been successful. 

Br. Warder : I should have qualified what I said, by saying, £n clay soils 
take care to mulch to prevent them being thrown out by the frost. 

Rev. J. Knox : I like Cherry, White Grape, Victoria» and Short BunchRed. 
I manure with well-rotted stable manure,* trim closely. I have had Ch'erry 
eurrants that measured two inches in circumference. Victoria is ai large cur- 
rant, short bnnoh'; Red is a long bunch'and good bearer. 

gx)oseberrjj:s. 

Rev. J. Knox : The gooseberry does not mildew with us, not even the for- 
eign varieties. The American Seedling does best for general cultivation ,* green 
berry, about the size of Houghton, distinct from the Fale^ Red, being quite 
graen^ With the qualifications of Br. Warder^ prefer planting in the fall. 
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Dr. harder : With regard to the propagation, what is the best iime to 
plant ? 

Carew Sanders : Cut in the fall when the leares drop ; put in a trench till 
early spring, or plant out at once, and mulch to protect in the winter against 
heaving out. 

Dr. Long: I would like to know from some gentleman what gooseberry pays 
the expenses of cultivation: 

Dr. Warder: The Pale Red; gather with a little rake, bent like the fingers; 
made of strong wire, set so close as to catch the berries, all brought together 
and set in a handle ; then clean in the fanners. The prices have, of late years, 
been low, and many about Cincionati have rooted up their plants. 

Carew Sanders : Some in St. Louis make them pay well. 

Dr. M cPberson : I have two acres to grub up. The Houghton Seedling — 
they mildew badly, bush and fruit ; the first year they made a good crop, and 
done nothing since. Soil a rich loam. 

N. J. Colman : The cause of this is want of circulation of air. 

Dr. McPherson : Mr. Colman's reason is not sufficient, and there is no such 
cause at Mrs. Blakey's, and they mildewed there. 

Jon. Huggins: I can't recommend any one to raise for market. I pick and 
clean nicely, and then I send them to market; get $2 a bushel, which wHl 
hardly cover expenses. 

N. J. Colman : In my experience they are profitable. I can ship to Chica- 
go by express and make it pay. With the Houghton Seedling I can get $.30 
to $40 per day. Pay forty cents a bushel for picking. 

John A. Pettingill : I desire to notice a gooseberry sent to me three or four 
years ago. Had it fruit two years, free from mildew, good fruit, large. It 
came from England ten years ago, and was put out in Northern Illinois; from 
that busli cuttings were obtained ; berry three-fourths of an inch long. 

THURSDAY EVBWINa 

Dr. Warder : Bead another of his invaluable Essays, which was of such in- 
terest, that it was thought better to wait a little longer and get it in full, than 
try to give a digesrt of it; but the Doctor assured us that there was a good 
time coming. 

FRIDAT MORNINO. 

Meeting was opened by our indulgent friend Dr. Warder, by an Essay upon 
the "Spiral Theory of Foliation," as the basis of a knowledge of the cor- 
rect principles of pruning, and the interest of tha:t assembly of practical men, 
showed the vast importance they attached to the subject and how completely 
the author had mastered the beautiful system. 

President Mudd was introduced to the Chair by ex-presidont Spalding. 

Pears being in order, the following Essay was read : 
ESSAY ON THE PEAR. 

BY WILLIAM MUIR. 

Mr. Presiden* and Gentlemen^ So much has of late been written upon this 
important fruit ; written so clearly and so well ; written by such high au- 
tftiority, and that appeals with so much force to the judgment of the intelli- 
gent cultivator, that individually I would much rather have presented and 
read one of those recent contributions to this branch of Pomology, than *a- 
ken up the time of the meeting with any views of mine, particularly when 
Dr. Warder's Essay in the Patent Office Report is before me, and its author 
fio close by. The Executive Committee has, however, deemed this mode of 
original Essays the best method of bringing the several subjects for discus- 
sion before the meeting ; and to their views I at once defer. It may not, how- 
ever, be out of place to remark that this effort will fall very far short of an 
essay that will cover the whole ground of its subject, but will be rather the 
personal experience of an individual in his own more immediate locality, and 
from his own actual observations. 
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The subject is laid out by the programme of the committee into two grand 
divisioDS. Under the first division, that of varieties, we have two classes of 
peak's — those for profit and those for taste. This division partakes verv large- 
ly of a consideration of things that are, rather than of things to be. Of th« 
present and already existing; rather than the progressive and future : in short> 
refers rather to the consideration of the trees already planted, than to the con- 
ditions to be met by the labors of the future planter. 

In what sense do we here use the term taste ? Not certainly as an abstract 
term, meaning simply the application of an article or substance to the palate ; 
but rather proper appreciation of high excellence in the quality of an article. 
Not so much to the power or distinctiveness of its individual distinguishing 
aromatic principle, ps to that higher sense of excellence which springs from 
the peculiar adt^tation to the wants of the body and mind, which is so pre- 
eminently the distinguishing feature of some fruits, and is so lacking in 
others. This elBment can never be known but by experience; can never be 
experienced without being appreciated ; can never be appreciated without 
producing the desire for the re-production of these pleasing sensations.; aftd 
never have these sensations re-produced without producing a willingness in 
the mind to return full value for them. The fruit that contains these refresh- 
ing and invigorating elements in the greatest purity and abundance, will be 
found the most desirable and the most profitable, and the tree planter of to- 
day will find in fruiting his trees that profit a,nd taste will become to a large 
extent convertible terms. 

It seems truly surprising to find how much horticulturists have progressed 
themselves during the last few years, and how little credit they practically 
give to the community for progress. To-day size and color are the criterion 
of the majority of purchasers ; and among growers these qualities, com- 
bined with firmness, to get them easily to murket in good condition, uni- 
ted to productiyeness, are the grand criterions of a market fruit. But is 
this not the very portico, the mere threshold of the grand Temple of Pomo- 
na ? Is not this the rude efforts that characterize the beginnings ? This is 
for the untrained mass — a something that all can attain with but little exertion, 
and springing from among these are some who would try to excel. The habit- 
ual use of an article trains the mind to comparison, and brings niceness of 
discrimination and correctness of appreciation, and is this aspect of the case 
the planter of the present day may miserably mistake the wants of society 
in five or ten years hence, and find, particularly in trees that take long in 
coming to maturity, that he has had too much of an eye to the profit of to- 
day and too little to the progress of to-morrow. 

We throw out these hints with a view to check what may yet be found to 
have been a mistaken policy. 

Judging absolutely from present experience, the pear to cultivate for profit, 
is the Bartlett. When the Madaleine and Doyenne d'Ete come to hand, the 
Bartlett is wished for — they can hardly sell, because they are not the Bartlett. 
When the Seckel and Rostiezer are in season, they lie unnoticed and despised. 
It is the Bartlett — only the Bartlett — that will sell ; and when the season comes 
for such varieties as the Beurre de Angou or Wintfer Nelis, the purchaser is 
perfectly lost for want of the Bartlett. To take home of an evening as you 
pass the fruit stand, or hand to your sweet-heart anything so small and un- 
pretending as the Seckel, Rostiezer, or Nelis, is a mark of the smallness of 
your soul ; so the fashionable pear is the Bartlett. The only variety for profit 
is the Bartlett, and ingenious minds must cast about for a method of giving 
absolute perpetuity to the Bartlett. We would not try to discredit the Bart- 
lett, to hint that there was anything at fault as a tree or fruit, but would sim- 
ply suggest that by dint of close observation and continued experience there 
might be found some good quality in such varieties as Doyenne d'Ete, Tyson, 
Seckel, Rostiezer, White Doyenne, Louisa Bon, Flemish Beauty, Des Nonnes, 
Beurre Bosc, Golden Beurre, Glout Morceau, and Winter Nelis. Some place 
might be given to them for their high intrinsic excellence, and because their 
merits will assuredly give them their proper place in the esteem of the pur- 
chasing public. 

It may not be out of place to notice a danger in over-praise as well as neg- 
lect; this has been to an extent the case with the Seckel — planters have rush- 
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•d into its oiiltiration with hot haste, and the publie being led by the eye and 
not by the judgment, have been disappointed with its appearance. 

In the planting out of standard trees, in particular, I would have the 
healthy, hardy character of the tree itself as the first item for considerati ODy. 
and the high qualities of the fruib the next in the choice of Tarieties. 

CULTURE. 

1. Propagation — The pear is propagated by budding and grafting upon the 
quince stock fur dwarfs, and on pear stock for standards — all varieties do not 
work or fruit alike upon either stock. 

. The quince seems to operate favorably by checking the tendency to wood 
growth so remarkal{le in the pear, and, by its mechanical force, retarding the 
flow of sap, causes it to form fruit buds earlier than on the freer pear slock; 
which process in some varieties likewise aids in the development of the high- 
er qualities of the fruit Some varieties will not unite, or but imperfectly, 
upon the quince. 

As to the- best variety of quince to work upon, I have tried to find out upon 
which variety my trees have been worked, and they seem to be upon all and 
every variety that comes to hand. The Angers is said to be the best, but the 
superiority seems only in favor of the nurseryman, from being more easily 
propagated^ The seedling Pear stocks are rather hard to raise, being liable to 
blight, and are generally obtaiLed from France. It seems to my mind that in 
raising standards it would be well to try, to a larger extent than is practised,- 
to work the variety on its own seedlings, as tending to aid materially in form- 
ing perfect union and giving the true character of the fruit. 

2. Selection and Preparation of Ground — the high level ri^lges in our State 
are best adapted to the pear, and if the slope is inclining gently to the North, 
80 much the better. Nothing is lost in the thorough preparation and deepen- 
ing of the soil and under- draining. It is not meant to enrich it with strong 
soU or heavy manuring, but thoroughly deepened and partaking of the charac- 
ter of a free, clay loam. Thorough deepening and draining the soil, will in- 
crease the certainty of the crop. In our climate the summers are generally 
very dry. The pear ceases its growth very early, shed its leaves, and is thrown 
into a state of rest If heavy rains come in the fall, its growth Is renewed, the 
tree blooms and the buds are exhausted, and the crop of fruit for the next 
season cut ofi*; and if the weather keeps quite warm, it makes new growth 
which is destroyed — this occurs where the soil is too thin and light. Deep 
culture prevents its being so early affected by the drouth or by the late rains, 
and draining takes off the Water that would remain in such quantity at the roots 
as to injure them. 

3. Planting — Close planting is recommended for all fruits, from its economy 
in the first and subsequent cost of land and labor, and because it shades the 
ground better — and labor is hard to be obtained. Small plantations well man- 
aged, must be the motto. The Quincunx mode as described in ''Field's in 
his Pear Culture,'' and by Dr. Warder in the Patent Office Reports, is best, and 
the alternation of a dwarf and standard in the rows and an entire row of dwarfs 
every second row, so that when the standards are in full bearing the dwarfs 
will be done, we thus secure the early bearing of the dwarf and the full crops* 
and longevity of the standard tree. 

4. Cultivation — Keep the ground clean ; if the soil is naturally thin and has 
not been deepened, mulching will be much better than stirring the soil. 

&. Pruning — Get young well-grown trees, one year from the bud, maiden 
trees, and but little pruning will be needed. Prevent bad [forms of growth 
by close attention to the early development of the tree, and there will be but 
little to cure. 

6, Diseases — That which may be characterized as the disease of the pear is 
the blight. The cause and remedy for the blight is still a matter of conjec- 
ture. The insect theory has many supporters, and I largely favor that view. 
I have had two cases in which there was the evidence that mechanical distur- 
bance of the sap produces the same effects as the blight. My trees have been 
very free from the blight,* but have seen much of it with some others. I had 
a white Doyenne grafted i^n White Thorn, growing in the yard ; in the sum- 
mer a young calf was put in the yard which tried its new teeth, but a very 
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little lit a time, npon tbe pear two years A*om the graft; tbe i&jtiry was but 
Blight — a little nibbling, braising and crushing of the bark' and tips; it be* 
came afifected with all the symptoms of the blight, and is now killed down to 
nearly the ground by the blight, t had another case upon quince, that was 
pinched from having to take the horse past it In working at another part of 
the ground; he would taste as he passed, and ultimately killed the tree at about 
four years of age, of -something having all the appearance of the blight. Mr* 
F. Braches, of Qray*s "Summit, an extensive and pains'takine cultiTator and 
very close observer, has long held that the blight was caused by an insect. He 
has labored for the last fooir years to satisfy himself if it was a creeping or a fly* 
ing insect, and last year came to the conclusion that it was a flying insect, and 
that it was for food and not to deposit its eggs ; and thinks it a biting and 
not a sucking insect-^his truly beautiful dwarf pear orchard last year pre- 
sented an appearance from the blight almost as disheartening as the rot upon 
the grape— his land is high, well cultivated, and carefully managed. Others 
in our neighborhood have suffered in a less degree : and its fatality is only 
equaled by its unaccountability. 

John A. Pettingill: I would like to ask if aby one has tried lime as apre- 
ventrve or a cure of pear blight ? 

Dr. iJong : I wish to speak upon the pear, particularly upon the idea, that 
"the more thoroughly the ground is prepared for the pear, the better." I don't 
think that this assserticm is true. I began to cultivate pears about twenty- 
four years ago, tried many methods and manures, and like the child killed 
them with kindness — and in grounds that wer« not cultivated they last to this 
«iay. I set out some pears in my lawn among sapling oaks, and the best pears 
«nd trees are there om ground never disturbed. 

Oswego Beurre, a rich, fine pear; Beurre Diel, fine tree and fruit. Have 
tried bones; they must be put very deep or they will cause the trees to dry 
out In regard to the form of the tree they are not the same at the West as the 
East and there is as much difference in the fruits. Beurre Gobault is a fine 
pear in my orchard. 

Dr. Warder: Was much pleased with the essay; there are choice varieties 
that don't need to be dwarfed for early bearing. 

Mr, Whitney, of 111., branches his trees low because the sap then has not so 
far to go, and gets standards to fruit very soon. Standards grown as conical 
trees, with pinching and root pruning are almost as early as dwarfs* Some 
varieties as Onondaga and Flemish Beauty are very early. 

Dr. Long : Winter Nelis is a very fine pear. 

Dr. Warder : It has kept well with me, but I find that if put in a dark draw* 
er they ripen too early. Easter Beurre has not been satisfactory with us.—- 
They don't develop the blossoms. 

Special order for the report upon Summer Pruning. 
SUMMER PRUNINa. 

BT DIU B. CLAGOETT. 

[Note — The following report was not prepared with a view to publication, 
but was the partial report of Dr. Claggett, as chairman of the committee of 
the St. Louis Horticultural Socie/ty, upon the best time for summer pruning, 
with a view to the immediate healing of the wound, the experiments being of 
a thoroughly practical character and so conclusive in their bearings upon the 
subject, as exhibited in the operations of 1862, that a number of the members 
requested Dr.C* to read his report so as to explain a set of specimens cut from 
the trees experimented upon, which were presented to the meeting to illustrate 
the progress of the deposit of alburnum over the wound at different times dur* 
ing the season. It \s much to be regretted that wood cuts could not have been 
prepared to illustrate the text. In a note. Dr. C says, that the experiments 
only go to show the operations of the sap at the (times named. Whether the 
same processes can be observed at the same time of iBvery year, or whether the 
periods of the motions of the sap may vary — has to be tested by farther obsor* 
vations ; but the ordcv or f equence of the operations will probably be fouad 
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determinate. The report Ib not intended m a theory bat a recital of facts that 
may direct othess to experiment in the same direction^so as to verify or modify 
the indications as here presented, and so give them value and completeness. — 
Similar views led the society to request the paper for publication with the oth- 
er proceedings. — Sec] 

The committee to whom was assigned the duty of prosecuting a course of 
experiments on pruning, report that, owing to the extraordinary state of the 
country and the suspension of the meetings of the Society during the season 
the experiments should have been performed, the co-operation of the commit- 
tee was so interrupted that the chairman was unable to obtain any assistance 
from the other members of the committee, and though he has been unable to 
give the subject the attention he desired, he has not wholly neglected the 
duty. 

The chief points to which the attention of the committee was directed, wore 
to ascertain at what time a wound from pruning would heal most rapidly and 
produce the least check to the general growth of the tree. We first sought to 
ascertain at what period the sap would be in the highest condition for healing 
the wound. To that end, we peeled the entire bark from branches Irom four 
inches to a foot in length, as often as once a week, from early in May until 
September, and also pruned off branches with the following results : 

All the limbs peeled before the ninth of June died,* those peeled on that day 
were partially re-coated with new bark on the upper portion of th^ wound; 
those peeled on the sixteenth and twenty-third of June were completely re- 
coated with new bark ; on those peeled on the twenty-eighth of June there was 
a partial coat of new bark deposited, the heaviest on the lower portion of the 
wound which may be seen from the specimens herewith presented, showing 
that the bark was deposited from the descending sap. 

We peeled on the fourth of July, and no deposit of bark followed, and none 
till the fifteenth of August, when there was a slight deposit on the shaded side, 
which continued until the twenty-fifth and none deposited on any peeled after 
that time. 

The wounds from pruning made from the sixteenth to the twenty-eight of 
June commenced healing immediately | those pruned on the first named date 
healed most rapidly; those pruned from the fourth of July to the middle of 
August showed no signs of healing. Wounds made from the middle to the 
twenty-fifth of August healed, but not as well as in June ; from which it would 
appear, according to last year's experience, that a wound will heal most rap- 
idly from the fifteenth to the twenty-fifth of June, and that we should avoid 
wounding a tree in May, July, and the early part of August* 

We also noted that before the period when there was a renewal of the bark, 
there was a suspension of the growth at the extremities, and that a second 
growth at the extremities commenced again in July, indicating that the growth 
at the extremities and at the body of the tree is not going on at the same time 
but alternately. 

Shall we content ourselves with collecting facts and classifying effects mere- 
ly, or shall we by a generalization of facts and analogies, seek a better 
knowledge of the moving causes, and trace their operations to their ultimate 
results, that we may the better harmonize our operations with the operations 
of natural laws ? It is only by so doing that we can become good husban».men, 
and reap the full reward of our labors. 

The way on this subject as well as that of morals, is narrow — ^but broad in- 
deed is the road that leads to the death of our trees. It becomes us then to be 
careful to know why, when, and how, we use the pruning knife. Kind nature 
may do much to overcome and cover up- our errors and the injuries we inflict 
on our trees ; nevertheless, we cannot entirely escape the penalty due the vio- 
lation of her laws — (a deficient or defective crop of fruit and often<the prema- 
ture death of the tree). 

OtiT knowledge of vegetable physology is yet but limited, particularly the laws 
governing the circulation and assimilation of the sap. We know that the tree 
is composed of elements gathered from the earth and air. The roots gather 
from the earth, and the leaves from the air, but by what agency those elements 
are brought together, combined and appropriated, is not positively known. — 
The difficulty of getting positive knowledge on this important part »f the sub- 
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}ectf arisen from the sabtil and occult nature of the agency ther Creator emploj^ 
in the work ; but while we may not be able to demonstrate to the external eye 
the law and its operations, we may by rational deduction from the known, 
make manifest to the mind the invisible and otherwise unknown. Much that 
lay shrouded in mystery for ages and beliered to be incomprehensible, is now 
clearly understood. We are, therefore, encouraged to pursue our investigation 
on this interesting subject, believing that there is yet much important know- 
ledge attainable, and that that which may now be but dimly shadowed forth, 
may in due time be clearly seen. 

If the deductions we are encouraged to offer should not prove true in every 
particular, they may serve as a useful hypothesis to tie our present facts to- 
gether, and provoke farther and deeper investigation and reflection, which 
may ultimately bring the truth to light. 

From all the facts before us we conclude that the circulation of sap in the 
yegetable, as well as the blood in man, is carried on by the positive, and nega- 
tive electrical conditions, and that the same principles of attraction carry the 
pollen from the stamen to the pistil in the flower. Indeed, it is this law of 
minus and plus, or want and supply, which carries on the commerce of the 
world. 

In the vegetable seed is stored up the most refined and concentrated essence- 
»f vegetable life electrically positive. 

Electricity has an affinity for moisture, is condensed by cold, and diflfused 
by heat When the seed is placed within the influence of the earth, heat and 
moisture, water is absorbed, and as soon as the elements of the seed be- 
come sufficiently fluid, life becomes manifest by motion, the volume enlarges, 
bursting its shell ; the surrounding elements which are to become its food be- 
ing negative to the life germ by their mutual attraction they tend to approach 
each other, and currents of cellular tissue stream forth from the life germ, in 
the form of roots with open mouths (though protected with a porous covering) 
to receive the approaching food by the reception of which the life germ be- 
comes negative to the positive elements in the air for which there is now a 
demand,and a jet ascends unfolding in the form of leaves to receive them, breath- 
ing the breath of life. Thus the elementt, drawn from the earth, ascend, seek- 
ing the life-giving and life-supporting elements in the air> they meet and 
unite in the leaves by the union of the elements from the earth with the 
elements from the air ; vitalization goes on, the cruder portions that are 
unfit to enter into life (and for which there is no attraction), are set free and 
escape, while the vitalized elements being in the highest degree positive, seek^ 
and are attracted to all parts of the comparatively negative body, building it 
op w4th living tissues. This process goes on creating and establishing every 
organ pnoper for the performance of every needed function. 

Thus organized, the body with all its members goes on making increase 
untcr itself, till it has perfected itself in seed to produce like bodies in like 
manner by the same law. 

Perennial trees store up assimilated sap in one season with which to- com- 
mence the growth of the next, and to set the fruit when the tree has reached 
the bearing condition, and the amount of fruits that will set depends upon the 
supply of assimilated sap prepared the previous year lor that purpose — for 
the elements drawn from the earth cannot enter into living tissues till they are 
vitalized by the elements received from the air through the leaves. This is 
demonstrated, by the failure of our grapes to mature affiet the leaves have 
been destroyed, and a careful investigation will show that' &• much larger 
amount of the first growth in spring is from sap prepared the previous season 
than is generally supposed.- The amount ot saccharine that may be drawn 
from a sugar tree early in spring, will convey some idea of the quantity of 
assimilated sap a tree contains when the spring growth commences. 

The limits uf this report will not permit the statement of all the facts and 
arguments that might be adduced in support of the positions assumed. We 
will only refer briefly to a few — many others will suggest themselves to the 
reflecting mind. It is a well established fact that solid metal suspended from 
the positive pole of a galvanic battery in an acidulated liquid, will be decom- 
posed, carried to and deposited in the form of solid metal on the negative 
pokr This establishes the power of the positive and negative electrical for- 
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'Oes lu'deoomposin^ and re-ootnpoBing materialfl. Bat in tbd^owth of plants 
und animals we do not wish to be understood as under-yaloing the power of 
"Vitality in electing its appropriate food> and in rejecting that which is unsnit^ 
tible for its support* But that electricity is an important element in sustain- 
ing vitality, and is used as an agent in drawing to it ether elements necessary 
for its support — that life is a positive condition and -that there is a like attrac- 
tion between the living seed or plant and its negative food in the earth—* 
this attraction is shown by the raspbelrry plant bending to th^ earth and tak- 
Ing root (tota the top» and also in the strawberry plant, where runners pass 
over moist ground, tl^ey form joints and strike iroot, rapidly forming new 
plants ; but when they pass over a dry, hard-beaten path, no joint or roots 
will be formedtill it reaches moist ground, when joints will again be formed 
and roots vent into the earth. The sataie thing takes place with the sweet po- 
tato vine. This habit of the strawberry and sweet potato vine also illustrates 
that the growth of the roots takes place from the return flow of the sap, for 
as soon as t'heTunner takes root (which is at the iiMt leaf), the mother plant 
stops growhig, because the materiala vitalized in the new-formed leaf send 
roots to the nearest point of attraction, but if the runner is not lUlowed to 
take root, the growth of the mother plant continuea. 

In attempting sOMmer pruning, it should be borne in mind that every 
\)ranch of the tree is engaged in assimilating the materials drawn from the 
«arth and air, and returns to the body of the tree anddroots its qilK>ta of as- 
isimilated material) and that growth at the roots can only take |)»laee from 
materials that had been previously assimilated In the leaves. Evwry branch 
therefore, that is removed, while this process of assimilating and retuminr 
'flap is going on, will to that extent check the general growth of the tree, and 
that while a wouftd may heal more perfectly at a certain time during the 
growing season, pruning at 1%«t season should be done with caution and only 
to a limited extent, and that shortening back should not be done at the 
same time in sumtner that side pruning is done (if done in summer at all), 
"because the wound at the end of a limb cannot heal till a new branch is sent 
"Up beyond the wound, to prepare and send back the material for that purpose. 

This is not intended to applv to pinching back the young, aoft growing 
vhoots, but to matured wood. The growth at the extret&eties of both ro^ts 
and branches is at first composed wholly of porous cellular tissue, atrd is 
tnatured by the deposit of liguine from the descending sap. The first 'cellu- 
lar growth is from partially assimilated sap, and the porous conditiom in 
Vrhich it advances admits the air, which completes vitalization and renders it 
competent to close the wound, which is not the case but to a limited extent 
\t at all in the matured wood» It would, therefore, be better if much of our 
pruning could be done while in that purely cellular condition, especially tho 
removal of all unnecessary sprouts as soon as they appear. 

My attention was particularly drawn to the effect of removing matured 
^ood from the tops of some young pear trees in May last. They Were bitten 
t>ff by a horse, while plowing. They died back some distance below the wound> 
and made but a sickly growth the remainder of the season. 

On the relative merits of winter and summer pruning of matured wood, 
your committee is not prepared to give a decided opinion, but would earnestly 
recommend that the investigation of the subject be continued, for if we would 
it>e successfVil fVuit growers, we must develop a system adapted to our peon* 
liar soil and climate. The Lexlroci must govern our practice, for it is clearly 
manifest that the most successftil method praetieed in the humid atmosphere 
on the island of 'Ureat Britain 'is not adapted to our Western Prairies, nor ia 
It certain that the practice most suitable to our Atlantie Coast will be the 
lyest for the Mississippi Valley. H. CliCQErr, Tlh% Oommittee» 

PEAK BLIGHT. 
Jno. A. Pettingill : The cause of this blight is not satisfactorily explainecf. 
TThe fact that I presented to this Society at a former meeting, still proves a 
certain remedy. It is this : wherever I see the blight, I take a spoke- shave, 
or some such instrument, and carefolly shave off all the outside bark frotti 
the limbs and trunk of the tr»e«ffeetedy4^nd its spread is iDftantly>stopped% 
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T cut down-lo the Xiai&biAm ; do It at any seaiSbn VritTiotit any tegaYd to "^ft 
' flow of the sap — as a usual thing the tree is saved. There is a spot at the com- 
meuoement of the shrinking of the bark, from the size of a fire cent piece tt> 
the size of the hand; this spreads; and when this indurated bark is removed 
early, no evil consequences ensue. From trees thus treated, I have shipped 
asmuohasllO worth per tree, atnd found them become perfectly healthy,, 
Where the blight takes the limbs, the water-bark, and even the inner bark> 
becomes diseased and is red in its color, instead of green. Was more trouble 
last summer than ever before. I have kept data in tegard to the time ot 
commencing, and think from memory it is about the 25th of June. The ex- 
tremities beconte all killed, and sometimes (from the time of observing the 
first specks) in two days the whole limbs are killed. No pear that I know iV 
entirely exempt from the Might but the Buffutfi. On a Belle Lucrative thai 
was spotted, I cut off the bark below the spots, and the limbs died down to 
the cut plaee, and below the stripped piece it was healthy. 

Dr. Claggett: This is a most interesting subject, and the information is in-» 
Yaluable« Th« Might seems to render the batk bound. I had a case in point, 
in which I removed the outer bark, and new bark -came on and the tree did 
welK This tree, part of which I now hold in my hand, was a most healthy 
tree. In June my attention was called to it by the lower leaves withering* 
The sap was oozing out aad running down the 'body of ^he tree. 1 tried the 
experiment oB the larger part. The upper portion matured its fruit much 
larger than any tree of the kind on the ground, and the rest of the body entirely 
died. My own opinion agrees with that yf Dr^ Long, that the most thrifty 
trees are most liable to blight There is a theory> that I have much faith vx, 
that the injury is done in the winter previous by the rupture of the sap ves- 
ee4s, and the destruction of the integrity of the tissue of the bark. It dries 
«nd will not expand to meet the growth of the tree in the strength of the 
growing season. The tree becomes bark bound, the sap stagnates, and by its ' 
feMnentatidn destroys the tree; and this accords ^ith what'Mr. Pettingill told 
\L8 last meeting, and has now repeated. In the case in hand, there '^vas no 
healthy baife under the outer bark-^it all had the Appearance of runted iron, 
X think there are several Icinds of blight. 

Special order for essay on timber trees. 

ESSAY ON TIMBER TREES. 

BT JONATHAN HUfWIKSy WOODBFRN^, ILL. 

In accordance with your kind request 'that I should write^am essay Oft 
''* Timber Trees, " to be read at this meeting, I will endeavor, ki'A brief man- 
ner, to throw out<a few thoughts ou- the subject* 

I approach the task assigned me, with great diffidenee, and feel that one 
With more leisure and ability should have been selected-to accomplish it» 

I need not enlarge on -the great utility of timber trees. 

'Xn the great West, where we may often-travel many miles without meeting 
« single tree, an immense amount of timber is required for fuel, fencing and - 
building purposes — and may I not -add, for shelter and wind breaks around 
our orchards and dwellings* "A treeless plain, hew fatigueing to the eye> 
while the woods embellish the landscape. '' 

While the great desideratum of our prairies is the want of timbw trees, our 
timber is fast disappearing from our streams, and the lines of our railroads^ 
To rob a country of this ornament, to destroy whole forests of useful timber, 
it seems to me, not only shows a want of good taste, but an abundance of 
heedlessness which does not care for the future. 

^uch rather would I teach that every farmer, who may be the fertunate 
owner of timber lands, should not only reserve a portion thereof from the wood- 
taian's ax, but improve them by planting out such varieties as experience 
- teaches succeed best and are of greatest value. 

^V^ere our prairies planted with extensive belts and groves of fast growing 
timber trees, doubtless the rigors of our climate would be greatly moderated, 
And become really, and in truth, the finest on earth« I would then that eveqr 
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fBifaet, add' enpeciaiAy! tfttry j^rtuHe f«rmei^ rtKmld pkmt tiili1&ef> MtoT^ 

In the language of an eminent hortioulturift of Illinois, Iwonld **'Rxhottf 
mige and importuney prairiana to plant groTOS for their own lake^for theaaliv 
of their children, for their neighbors^ and for the prairie world at large^-for 
the present generation, and especially for posterityr " 

The difference between wintering stock is a sheltered silnation, and thos^ 
treeless farms we so often find far ovt on our bleak prairies, is often fifty pep 
cent, in faror of the farm well protected by timber trees. In short, the shel- 
ter, and consequent comfort and happiness to man, beast and bird afforded 
by groTCs of timber cannot be enomerated in dollars and cents. 

Of the many vaiieties of trees, natifes of the Mississippi Valley, timer 
Would fail me to speak. ^ shall, Uierefove/ only speak of a few natiye yarie- 
ties of fast growers, including, perhaps, one or two of foreign origin : 

Leotts^—Robinia psemdo cassia. White JUm^— Hlmus Americana. Red Elnt 
•^Ulmus fuWa. Cypress^— Taxodium disttchum. Larch Am. — Tamaris 
Americana. Larch Eur.-^Tamarix Europea. Tulip^Liriedendron tulipifera. 
Black Walnut'-Juglaas nigra. White Walnnt^-Juglans cinraea. Sugar Ma- 
ple — ^Acer saccharineum. Beariet^ Maples-Acer rubra. Silver Leaf Mapl» 
^Acerdaeycarpura. €kMenWiUow^Sati»iitelliaa. White Wiilow^SaUi^ 
albar 

The cottmon Lecuatis too well known to need description.- It is a fasl^ 
grower, and easily propagated by seed^ It has of late years been greatly 
troubled with the borer, in soiie parts of the West, and is objectionable oi» 
that account. I do not recommend it.- Better, howeyer, plant it for tim- 
ber and shelter than to plant^none. 

l?he Oaks may easily be grown from.the seed. €kther and^ j^nt the acoms/> 
as l&ey drop in the fall, covering them lightly. With good cnltiration, they 
will make a good growth, and any farm will be improTed by their presence^ 
Of their valuable timber qualities I need not speak.* 

The White Elm is the great shade tree of Boston Common. It is a rapid 
grower under good cultivation,^and a beauttfnl grove tree. The seed falls the« 
same time as the Silver Maple, and should be gathered and pklnted in the^ 
aame mannen 

The Red, or Slippery Blm,-is also a fast grower, althovgh it does »ot attain^ 
the magnitude of the White Elm* Fropag^d in libe manner^ 

In our low grounds the deciduous Cypress would be valuable. It is a r api<$ 
grower, and indts native southern swamps a tree of saagnificent^roportions. lir 
to easily propagated by seed, which in. past years could be obtained at most of 
eur seed stores. The timber is of value for shingles^ posts, So, It makes » 
beautiful appearance m summer, and shpuld^be foand m every grove in thir 
latitude. In the JHorth I think it would hardly succeed. 

The Larch Uf spoken of highly By some as a fine timber tree,'particulariy 
the European, which it is said will thrive in any soil.r The European Larclr* 
Slay be obtained of most of our nurserymeu, and also the American, which' 
can also be obtained veiT^ cheap from their native groan ds. 

The Tulip tree is one of our tallest trees, vaktable fer many purposes, bui^ 
thought, by many, to be impatient of resMval, and hard to grow from the? 
s«bd. 

The Black Wafam<v and the Butternut' or White Walnut^ are fast growers* 
when under cultivation ; hardy;^andtf th^ are ever troubled with insects ly 
am not aware of it. They are easily grown from the seed, whick should be 
planted in the fall where you wish them to grow, a9 they ave tery sensiw 
tive of removal. Both varieties are valuaHe fer iheh frmi and timber, and> 
should be Ibund in everygrove. 

The Sugar Maple, or Hard Ma|Ae, arsome call it, attaiiM a great height^ 
but is a slow grower as comparbd with tiie Silver Beaf Maples ft is valuables 
for fuel and many other puiiposes. The seed drops in the faR, and should^ 
then be planted, or caref\illy kept firoft drying nntU spring. 

The Red or Scarlet Ma|^e, natni^y foutfd in swaSaps, will thrive in ajxy 
soH — is a fast grower, and, in favorable soils, attains a height of eighty t(r 
ninety feet Propagated like the Silver Maple. 

The Silver Maple has been spoken of as one of the finest trees on the Amer^ 
lsa» owitiaMit. Xt is the greaigpere^tMe of the West> m^ess^ as some tn^ 
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pose, the claims of the White Willow are superior to it. It is a rapid grower 
and splendid tree. It has long been desirable that some timber tree should 
come into general cultivation, containing the essential qualities of beauty and 
rapidity of growth, and at the same time be free from the ragged appearance 
of the borer-eaten Locust. The Silver Maple, thus far, answers that purpose. 
It is valuable for fuel, and yields a fine, soft-grained timber, useful for many 
purposes. Its seed drops in this latitude about the first of May, say from the 
first to the tenth, and should be planted at once. Seed planted in good ground 
and well cultivated, will grow from one to four feet the first season. 

The Golden Willow is a fast grower, and should be planted in every prairie 
, grove. Easily propagated by cuttings. 

The White Willow seems to claim a large share of attention at present, as 
a grove tree and for fences. 

C. R. Overman, ex-President of the Illinois Horticultural Society, writes of 
it thus: ''We have found in the White Willow a clean, healthy and beautiful 
tree, perfectly hardy, and free from attacks of insects. Grows towering, 
straight grained^ and enormously rapid; splits as freely as the Chestnut. 
BaUs of it, above ground, last macy years, while as a fuel timber, its value 
cannot be over-rated, as> it makes the best charcoal in the wortd» The amount 
of fuel which a single acre of this timber would yield in five or ten yearsy 
would astonish any man. In ten years, an acre of it will produce enough 
timber to fence a quarter section of land. It is without doubt destined soon 
to become the most popular grove tree in the country. " 

This, like other willows, is easily propagated by cuttings. I have now 
a few of them on my grounds fifteen to eighteen feet high, two years from 
cuttings. 

In considering the subject of timber trees, our evergreen timber trees should 
not be forgotten. They should also be planted in abundance for timber as 
well as for ornament, and for wind-breaks for our homes. 

The White Pine is a rapid grower, and so is the Norway Spruce. Small 
plants of both may be obtained of many nurserymen very cheap. 

The Bed Cedar, as also the White Cedar, it hardy and desirable for planting 
in belts as a barrier against the sweeping winter blasts. They are both easily 
obtained from their native grounds. The White from the swamps of Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin, and the Bed Cedar from southern Illinois and Missouri. 

But I fear I have already wearied your patience, and shall add but little 
more; • 

To some it may seem very foolish to engage in the cultivation of timber 
trees, which the planter can hardly expect to see come to full maturity in his 
life time. But I cherish the hope that at no distant day, our now bleak prai- 
ries will be thickly dotted over with groves of timber trees, both deciduous 
and evergreen, and belts of trees will everywhere protect our orchards and 
homes. 

Let us, then, plant trees — plant timber trees, and care for them afterwards. 
Plant them for ourselves and for our children, ever remembering that we 
should not live exclusively for ourselves or for the present time — that it is 
right and proper to look a little to the interest of those who shall come after 
ns — that when we aie about to leave this world, we can reflect that things 
are by our feeble efforts, in a better condition than we found them when we 
entered it. 



PEitlt BLI€kHT— CotminTED. 

N. J. Colman : I have about 400 trees set out upon rich soil, trenched 
about three spades deep ; they grow very finely, and have suffered less from 
blight than any equal number of trees that I know of in the West. I think 
dwarf pears should be planted upon rich, not thin soil. I recommend rich 
soil, well worked. 

Dr. Long : I have been much acquainted with the blight referred to ; it is 
a kind of dry mortification. I draw my knife through the bark and apply 
ashes to it, and some have recovered ; this takes place near the collar of the 
tree. This blight upon the tips is after a heavy growth, heavy rain and hot 
sun. 

E. B. Coleman ; I had the experience of this blight in a similar manner. 
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Dr. Warder : We know so very little about this scourge it is almost impos- 
sible to arriye at any just conclusion respecting it. Sometimes we have a 
theory of frozen sap ; but we haye the very same symptoms in the seedling 
of the first year, when the plant was yet in the seed at the time of frost. We 
may be mistaken as to the disease/ or its perfect identity. The insect theory 
is equally unsatisfactory, and I think we know just little or nothing about it 
as yet, except its existence. There is the Howell pear ; I have cultivated it 
to some extent and am much pleased with it. I think it might safely be put 
among those that promise well. The Lawrence the same. 

BTJPPUlf. 

Dr. Claggett : It is a large pear, not to be compared with some in point of 
flavor, but is more free from blight than almost any other. 

Dr. Spalding : In making out this list of pears it is certainly important to 
present healthy trees. It is perhaps questionable to recommend any peara 
for general cultivation that are dwarfs. 

swah's orahob — Standard. 
W. C. Flagg. 
Dr. Claggett : Handsome, not equal to (/thers ripening at the same time. 
Dr. Spalding : Large ; am in favor of putting it on the list. 
John A. Pettingill : Have seen it and thought it good. 

DUG BB BURDBAUZ. 

E. B. Ooleman. 
October. Upon the list that Promises Well. 

Adjourned. Wx. MfaR, See. 
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APPENDIX. 

ESSAY ON THE GRAPE. 

BT aEOBOB HUSHANN. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen : Being informed but yesterday evening that 
your Society had honored me with a demand for an Essay on the Grape, I 
have endeavored, not to do the subject justice, for such you cannot expect 
from a soldier who has been absent from home from the pursuits he delights 
in, for over eighteen months, and has therefore necessarily become somewhat 
estranged from them, but to give you at least an outline of ideas such as I 
have formerly gathered and followed when our beloved country was at peace 
and every one of her citizens could follow the pursuits that he loved best. 
Were not the subject so near my heart, I would not have presumed, at so short 
a notice, to undertake the task at* all, as it is, you must take the will for the 
deed, and lay any and every defect, not at the door of the subject itself, but at 
mine. 

The Grape ! What ideas and recollections does not the name alone of this 
noble fruit call up in the mind ? From the days when, if we follow Holy 
Writ, the first vine was given to Noah by the Lord, to the present day, it em- 
bodies the idea of joy, of festive hilarity, as one of the most precious gifts of 
our bountiful Creator. At the wedding of Gana, our Savior himself changed 
water into wine ; in the days of ancient Greece and Rome no festival was 
considered complete without the juice of the noble grape; in the days of 
chivalry a cup of sparkling wine touched by the lips and presented by the 
hands of beauty, was a precious gift to the bold knight; it inspired the min- 
strel with songs of love and knightly deeds; and even in our own degenera- 
ted days it is considered the drink of all others to promote innocent joy and 
hilarity. 

If the apple is the daily necessary of life among fruits, in the noble grape 
we find its luxuries, the quintessence of fruits. I would, therefore, call it the 
king of fruits, the only monarch, by-the-by, which I would wish to rule in 
this Republic. It is not nearly related to any other fruit, simply, I suppose, 
because none can come up to or near it in excellence. Let us hope that the 
time may come when every American citizen can at least sit under his own 
vine, if we cannot enjoy the fig trees. And he can do so if he tries to. Look 
at this glorious country, from Maine to California, examine into the experi- 
ments made with the vine, and we will find that some varieties of grapes will 
grow, flourish and ripen their fruit everywhere. But it is our own favored 
West, to which the privilege seems given to produce this noble fruit in its 
fCreatest perfection ; and in the West again, our own State, Missouri, seems to 
be the best adapted to the extensive cultivation of the grape. Geological sur- 
veys have shown that Missouri alone possesses more locations adapted to the 
culture of the grape, than all France, Italy and Germany put together. 

Grape growing is, with us, yet in its infancy. It was in 1845 when the first 
cultivated vine was fruited in Hermann (an Isabella) and first attracted attention 
by its bountiful crop. Experiments were made, first with a few vines. When 
they came into bearing, and did well, the Catawba was introduced from Cin- 
cinnati, and several acres were planted. In 1846, the first wine was made, and 
astonished all by its quality. In 1848, the few small vineyards of Cataw- 
ba and Isabella, then in bearing, gave an enormous produce, and a perfect 
rage for growing grapes, as a sure source of riches, took possession of our 
sober, steady citizens. Vineyards were planted any and everywhere without 
regard whether the location was north, east, south, or west, and all expected 
xich returns. 

But a series of reverses followed. In 1849, the Catawba first showed 
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its true fickle character. Mildew and rot made their appearance, and two- 
thirds of the crop was swept away in a few days. 1850-'61 were still 
worse, and the vineyards produced next to nothing. Bad locations, people 
found, would not do ; bad pruning and mismanagement also did their share, 
and grape culture as a general branch of industry was at a stand still. The 
greater part were discouraged, only a few of the most persevering wine grow- 
ers still kept on experimenting indefatigably with the Catawba, trying differ- 
ent treatment, with more or less success, but could not find a complete rem- 
edy against the prevailing diseases. 

It was about this tiibe that a few vines of Norton's Virginia, which had 
been brought from Cincinnati by an enterprising German, Mr. Henrichs, 
and then grown in the garden of Mr. Weidesprecher, attracted the attention 
of some of our grape growers, among others Mr. Jacob Romm»l, by their en- 
tire exemption from mildew and rot, as also leaf blight. They grafted some 
of the scions on Catawba vines, and also tried propagation by cuttings, but 
found that the latter would not grow. Wine was made firom the grapes, of 
course in very small quantities, and found good. The grape was attracting 
notice, and was favorably regarded by our wine growers, when an untoward 
occurrence ruined its prospects for some time. 

Some of our wine growers had heard that Mr. Longworth, of Ohio, had 
cultivated this grape, and made wine from it As he was then considered infal- 
lible authority on grapes and wine growing ; they applied to him for informa- 
tion, and received an answer from him, in which he pronounced the grape 
wholly unworthy of culture, and that it was only fit to produce an inferior, 
sour wine,* having none of the ingredients of a good wine grape. This was 
enough to most of our wine growers, and only a few cultivated it as a sort of 
forlorn hope. 

But lo, and behold ! Murder will out. The vines increased in size and 
fruitfulness ; they were uniformly healthy; wine was made of the grapes 
again and again, which was pronounced good, even against the fiat of Mr. 
Longworth. The fame of the despised Norton's Virginia vindicated itself 
from year to year, slowly but steadily, until now the wine is pronounced the 
best red wine made in America ,* equal, if not superior, to the best Burgundy 
and Port wines of Europe, 

The Herbemont was obtained from Cincinnati, in 1847, by Mr. Charles 
Tuebner, under the name of Lenoir. The high excellence of the fruit attract- 
ed early attention^ but the impression in its favor was somewhat counteracted 
by its tendency to be winter killed, especially in rich soils. It has, however, 
steadily worked its way into general favor by its great productiveness, excel- 
lence of fruit, and good quality of the wine made from it, and now holds its 
rank as one of the indispensables on our grape list. 

The Concord was introduced by me, in 1856, when I obtained a scion of 
Mr. James Sonlard, of Galena, III. It was grafted on a Catawba vine, and 
produced fruit the second season, which attracted my attention at once by 
its excellent quality and its entire exemption from mildew and rot, although 
laying on the. ground. The vine also proved so healthy and hardy, that I 
thought it worthy of dissemination, and distributed the little wood I had of 
it among the wine growing members of our agricultural society for experi- 
ments. It was grown and fruited by them ; its good qualities for table and 
market became apparent, and it rose into favor rapidly. 

But our people are greedy. It is not enough for them that a grape is a 
good market fruity but the question arose also — can it be used for wine ? Dr. 
Grant, of lona, with whom I conferred on the subject, contended that it would 
never make wine. It might make a drink, but not wine, which could be 
justly called such ,* this was his judgment. It seemed strange to me that a 
grape, so rich in saccharine matter as the Concord, should not make wine, and 
I resolved to make the experiment. In 1860, I made about a gallon, which, 
when it got clear, was pronounced excellent wine by all who tasted it ; last 
year I made a small quantity again, which, although it was an unfavorable 
season, was pronounced good j and of this year's produce, you have an oppor- 
tunity to judge from the samples before you ; so that the Concord bids fair to 
become also a wine grape. 

When, a few years ago, the grape mania commenced, which raged, and is 
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«fin raging to f ome extent through the eonntry, I, with seyeral others, re- 
eolyed to try all the new v^arieties of any promise, and judge them from the 
results OB our own soil. Ahovt one hundred varieties were thus collected, and 
iried with varied tnocesa. The first season of its bearing, ihe Delaware at- 
iracted great atteirtion by its fruitftdness, seemingly healthy habit, and the 
excellent ^nality of its fruit, so that we were led to entertain ihe highest 
tiopes of ithis variety, for which everybody seemed to claim ihe first place 
Among American grapes. But I am ^ovry to 4ay, it has not fulfilled its earlf 
promise; the two following seasons it has been b^ly affected by leaf blight, 
And seems to be too feeble and delicate in its h*bit io becoaie a pftymg fruit 
here, compared wttk ethers. 

Other varieiies were tried with more or less auooess, bat it would lead toe 
far iato details, to give the separate ezp<^rience with each. All of them that 
•deserve cultivation will be found in the list added here. 

I have been tlMis explicit upon Abe history of these varieties, te -ehcm tthe 
•difficulties under which grape culture has labered; te ei^lain to tAiose<whotmay 
f)erhaps think it easy to stact an Mitirely new branch 'Of industry, the reasons 
why varieties of real worth Are so long in coming before tne public is their true 
light. It is easy to plant a grape and cultivate it extensirdy when everybody 
is convinced of its merits ; but has great difficulties to ^rat test a new grape, 
in a locality where it is entirely unknown, and get the community to ac- 
knowledge its merits. But we are a money making peofHe, a matter of faot, 
g>eopl6 ; and the great question ^ith as is alirays : Will it pay ? When we 
•eome to grape growing, aad ask If ill it pay ? I answer emphatically, Yes, 
It will pay, even witli the Catawba. A vineyard of Catawba, of about five 
acres, under my oare, has averaged me a clear pr<^ of two hondred and thirty- 
three dollars per acre per year. B«t when we go a step Auiher, and ask : 
Which variety pays best? we come to the great kitchtag point, te ihe cause 
of my opposition against the OatafAa, the great grape of Ohio, tiie eepecisi 
fitvorite of Mr. Lengworth and many others. 

I am fiilly convinced, and could bring plenty of witnesses to sustain me, that 
ITorton's Virginia., under good cultivation, will produce 400 gallons of wine 
per acre as an averaga. This, at its present lowest maidEet rates, ^euld be 
«Worth two dollars per gallon, which will mAe an average yield of eight 'hun- 
dred dollars per acre. fi|educt from this say one hundred dollars as cost of 
Interest on capital and laSor, and it leaves a clear profit of seven hundned dol- 
lars per year. The Herbemon^ I am satisfied, wilt with a little extra protec- 
tion, produce at least as much. The Concord, cultivated for maiket, will pay 
at least a dollar per viae, whidh would be a return of at leaat one thousand 
•dollars clear profit Can you ke surprised that I, knowing this, would rather 
-plant them tkan the uncertain and fidkle Catawba? 

But some cAaim, that it is an ^d friend, and slMiIld not be easily discarded. 
I eenfess, that although I haw^ a high respect for old i^e, the Catawba is too 
old an acquaintance •f mine, and I know itioe wcAl to lOce it. It may do bet- 
ter in other localities, but for us in Ifissouri It will not do ; as weH might our 
farmers cling to the old plows, wkh wooden mould boards, with which I have 
flowed some twenty three years ago and discard the new an4 improved patterni^ 
as well might they thresh their grain with the ancient flail, dimply because their 
forefathers have used them, and they are old friends of theirs ; as we should 
oling to growing 4he Catawba, simply because we know it longest. Progress 
is the watchword of the age; and we must move on, from good to better, and 
fh>m better to best, if we do not wish tol)e left behind* I will here give a list 
•of such varieties, for wine and table use, as Ithuy^k worthy ef generid onltiva- 
;iion, and i^ of such as promises w^L 

VOft aSVBEAL CULTIVATIOir. 

For Wihe. — ^Korton^s Virginia, Herbemont, Concord. 

For Table and Market. — Concord, Herbemont, Hartford Prolific, Blood'j 
Slack, JJjiioii Villagei, North XkrolinaJeedlingor Mary Ajxjl. 
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PBGMISING WELL. 

For Wine. — Cassady, Cunningham^ Arkansas, Cynthiana or Red Riveiv 
Clinton, Louisiana, Taylor's BoUitt, Miner's Seedling, North Carolina Seedr 
ling.. 

For Table and Market. — Clara, Taylor's Bullitt^ Miner's Seedling^ 

For preparation of ground £or a vineyard, planting after treatment of tho 
-vdnes, wine making Ac, I would refer to my treatise on the grape as published 
in the transactions of the Society for 1860. 

I would only remark here, that I believe that there are thousands, nay mil- 
lions, of acres in this State, which could be prepared for vines by simply clear- 
ing the land, and then plowing and sub-soiling to the depth of eighteen inches. 
I refer here to such lands where the sub-soil is not retentive of moisture. This 
would, of course, save a great deal of lubor, compared to trenching with the 
spade. 

I have spoken more of the experiments in grape growing around Hermann, 
because they have come under my immediate observation, notbeeause I think 
the locality better adapted to grape growing than others. The experiments at 
Boonville, in Warren and St. Charles Counties, even in your own immediate 
neighborhood, show that there are locations just as good, and may be better 
than Gasconade County. But I prefer to speak of matters of which I know, at 
Least, something, to those I know nothing about from personal observation. — 
There are millions of acres, no doubt, waiting for the hands of the industrious 
vintner to convert them into smiling vineyar^ls; and the time X hope is not 
distant when the grape will be an evesy-day acquaintance, and its garlands of 
glorious fruit will cover the hut of even the poorest laborer in the land,. 

I have spoken of grape culture in its infancy, and so it is.. But the child has 
learnt its first lesson the, A^ B. C. of the science, and it will be comparatively 
easy, to master, the whole task. And if the child, in its bib and tucker, gives 
such rich promise, what may we not expect from the full grown man. The fu- 
ture lays before us, rich in glorious promise; our fault it will be if it is not 
fhlfilled. 

I would here say a few words about wine — i.e. pure juice of the grape — as & 
moral agent to promote true temperance. It is a well known fact, that in those 
countries where wine is used as a common beverage among the people, the vice 
of drunkenness is comparatively but. little known.- Scripture tells us that 
wine gl&ddens the heart of mAU, and.the reports from those countries — thewina 
growing districts of Ftance, Germany, etc. — «erve to show that the people there, 
are, even when i!i poor circumstances,, of a lively and cheerful disposition, and 
liiat drunkenness is of rare occurrence. Why should we not imitate their ex- 
ample. The laborer needs a stimulant; nature craves it, when exhausted; why 
should we not try and give him one, which is certainly the most innocent, a» 
well as the most enlivening; light, pure wine; instead of the poisonous alco- 
hol, and sluggish beer, which are now sa frequent? We would certainly do mor& 
by such a course to promote the cause of true temperance, than by all the Maine 
liquor laws and restrictions which have been passed already, for it is a true 
though hackneyed proverb, that forbidden fruit is sweetest to the taste. 

And here let me add. my most solemn protest against calliog. all concoctions^ 
inade by adding water, sugar or brandy to the juice of fruits, wine. Every day 
we l\ear and see Blackberry, Raspberry, Strawberry, Currant, nay even Rhu- 
barb and Parsnip wine*. They, may be very good, very palatable, everything 
else ; but please excuse me from calling them wine.. Wine is the pure, fer- 
mented juice of the grape, without any addition or mixture whatever, at least 
so I take it. 

In conclusion, let me express the heartfelt wish, that the blessings of an hon-. 
orable peace, may soon restore all our absent ones to their homep, to assist in 
the good work, so that Missouri may soon be called, what I sincerely believe.il 
destined to be — The Vineyard of the West* 
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THE VAN MONS THEOEY. ' \ 

EXPEKIMENTS IN ILLINOIS, ON APPLES. 
Bead before the Missouri State Horticultural Society, 1863. 

BT DR. J. A. WARDER. 

The following facts have been elicted from correspondence with H. P. Bray- 
shaw, of DuQuoin, Illinois. The experiments were instituted by his father 
many years ago, to test the truth of the so-called Van Mons* theory of the im- 
provement of fruits by using only the first seeds, 

Mr, Brayshaw quotes from memory chiefly, having kept no record. Thirty- 
five years ago, in 1827, his father procured twenty-five seedling trees from a. 
nursery, which may be supposed to have been an average lot, grown from pro- 
miscuous seed. These were planted, and when they came into bearing, six of 
them furnished fruit that might be called *'good," and of these "four were con- 
sidered "fine," One of the sis is still in cultivation, and known as the Illinois 
Greening. Of the remainder of the trees, some of the fruits were fair, and the 
rest'were worthless, and have disappeared. 

Second Generation. — The first fruits of these trees were selected, and the 
seeds were sown* Of the resulting crop, some furnished fruit that was "good,** 
but they do not appear to have merited much attention. 

Third Generation. — From first seeds of the above one hundred trees were 
produced, some of which were good fruit, and som-e "even fine," while some 
were very poor, "four or five only merited attention." So that we see a retro- 
gression from the random seedlings, which furnished 25 per cent, of good fruit, 
to four or five per cent., in the third generation, that were worthy of note. 

Fourth Generation. — A crop of first seed was again sown, producing a fourth 
generation ; of these many were "good culinary fruits," none, or "very few 
being of the poorest class of seedlings," none of them, however, were fine 
enough "for the dessert." 

Fifth Generation. — This crop of seedlings was destroyed by the cut-worms, 
so that only one tree now remains, but has not yet fruited. But Mr. Bray-ahaw 
appears to feel hopeful of the results, and promises to continue the experiment. 

Second crops have also been sown from some of these trees, but a smaller 
proportion of the seedlings thus produced were good fruits, than when the first 
seeds were used — this Mr. Brayshaw considers confirmatory evidence of the 
theory, though he appears to feel confidence in the varieties already in use, most 
of which have had almost an accidental origin. 

He thinks the result would have been more successful had the blossoms been* 
protected from impregnation by other trees, and recommends that those to be 
experimented with should be planted at a distance from orchards, so as to- 
avoid this cross-breediag, and to allow of what is called breeding in-and-in. — 
If this were done he feels cosfident that "the seedlings would more nearly re- 
semble the parent, and to a certain extent, would manifest the tendency to im- 
provement, and that from the earliest ripened fruits, some earlier varieties- 
would be produced, from those latest ripening, later varieties, from those ihsLt 
were inferior and insipid, poor sorts would spring, and that from the very best 
and most perfect fimits we might expect one in one thousand or one-tenth of 
one per cent, to be better than the parent. This diminishes our chances for 
improvement to a beautifully fine point upon which to hang our hopes of the re- 
sult of many generations of seedlings occupying more than a lifetime of experi- 
ments, 

Mr. Brayshaw, citing some of the generally adopted axioms of breeders of 
animals, assumes that crosses, as of distinct races, will^aot be so likely to pro- 
duce good results, as a system of breeding in-and-in, persistently carried out. 
This plan he recommends, and alludes to the quince and mulberry as suitable 
species to operate upon, because in them there are fewer varieties, and there- 
fore less liability to cross-breeding, and a better opportunity for breeding in- 
and-in. He also reminds us of the happy results which fojlow the careful se- 
c tion of the best specimens ia garden flDwers and vegetables oombined witli 
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fbe Te^M^on of all inferior plants, when we desire *to improye the charaoter •ef 
our garden products, and he adopts the views of certain physiologists, which 
"however, are questioned by other authorities, to the effect that yiolenrt orvdecid- 
«d crosses are always followed by depreciation and deterioration in the ofisprinc. 

The whole communlcatioii referring to these experiments, which are al- 
fnost the only ones, so far as I know, which have been conducted in this country 
■to any extent to verify or controvenfc the Vaa Mons' theory, is very interest- 
ing, but it is easy to perceive that the writer though apparently very fair, 
find entirely honest, has beea fully imbued with the truth and correctness of 
the proposition of Van Mons, that the first ripened seed of a natural plant 
^as more l&ely to produce aa improved variety, and that this tendency te 
Improvement would ever ivorease and be most prominent hi the first ripened 
«eeds of successive generations grown from it. 

The theory of Van Mons I shall not attempt in this place to controvert, but 
. will simply say that nothing which has yet come vnder my observation hai 
tiad a tendency to m Ae me a convert to the avowed views of the great Bel- 
gian Nomologist, while, on the contrary, the rumors of his opponents, that 
fie was really attempting to produce crosses from some of the best fruits, as 
our gardeners hare most sueoesfidly done in namerous instances, in the 
"beautiful flowers and delicioufl vegetables of modem hoiticnlt«re, have al- 
ways impressedme with a color of probability, and if he were not actually' and 
intentionally impregnating the blossoms with pollen of the better varieties, 
natural causes, such as the moving currents of air, and the ever active insects, 
whose special function in many instances appears to be the conveyance of 
pollen, would neeessarily eauise an admixture, which, in a promiscuous col- 
lection, like the " school of Van Mons, " would at least have an equal chanc« 
«f producing an improvement in some of the resnlting seeds. 

The whole subject of variation in species, the exiiSence of varieties, ani 
-also of sports, which may perhaps be considered as still moretemporary vari- 
«tions from the originals, dian those which come through the seeds, is one of 
■deep interest, well worthy of our study, but concerning which we must con- 
fess ourselves as yet quite ignorant, and our best botanists do not agree eve« 
as to the specific distinctions that have been set up as characters of some of 
our familiar -plants ; the most eminent authors differing with regard to thB 
^f^edti of some of our most fumHiar genera «f ixwa and plants. 
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Allen, T. R^ Allenton, St Loais Co., Mo^ 
Batleb, Jas. a,, Garondelety St Louis, Go^ Mo. 
Beehlbr, Geo. M., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Beale, Dr. J. B. H., Eureka, St Louis Co., Mo. 
Bo^OTH, Geo., Alton, Madison Co., 111. 
Bbagdon, C. D., (Rural New Yorker,) Chicago, 111.,. 
CoLKAN, Norman J., " Valley Farmer, " St Louis, Mo» 
Coleman, E. B., St. Louis, Mo. 
CozzBNS, Wh. F., St Louis, Mo. 
CLAoaETT, Dr. H., St Louis, Mo. 
Edwards, Dr. B. F., St. Louis, Mo. 

,FlA60, W. C, Moro, Madison Co., 111. ' 

Hadlet, Wm., CoUinsville, Madison Co., HI. 
Heater, Wh., Reading Nursery, Cincinnati, 0» 
Hopper, J. V., Bunker Hill, Macoupin Co., HI. 
HuGOiNS, JoN., Woodburn, Macoupin Co., 111. 
HusMANN, Geo., Hermann, Gasconade Co., Mo. 
Enqx, Ret. J., Box 155 Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Long, Dr. B. F., Alton, Madison Co., Ill* 
Mason, E. R., Webster Station, Mo. 
Malinckrodt, Emilb, Central P. (X, St Louis Co., Mov 
MoASE, Dr. L. D., Allenton, St. Louis Co., Mo. 
MuDD, H. T., County Auditor's Office, St. Louis, Mo. 
MuiR, Wm., Laborville, Fox Creek P. 0., St Louis Co., Mo» 
MoPhbrson, Dr. A. W., Allenton, St. Louis Co., Mo. 
Pettinqill, Jno. a.. Bunker Hill, Macoupin Co., 111. 
QuiNETTE, F. A., St Louis, Mo. 
Rannels, C. S., Rockhill P. 0., St Louis Co., Mo» 
Redfibld, a. S., Eureka, Mo. 
Sanders, Carew, Carondelet, St. Louis Co., Mo. 
Spalding, Dr. C. W., St Louis, Mo. 
Steyens, Dr. T., St Louis, Mo. 
Snedbkbr, Isaac, Jerseyville, Jersey Co., HI. 
Valle, John, Central P. 0., St. Louis Co., Mo* 
VoTAW, L. D., Eureka, St Louis Co., Mo. 
Warder, Dr. Jno. A., Cincinnati, 0-. 
Wright, W. G., St Louis Co., Mo. 
Woods, Jno. R., Woodwild, AJton^ Madison Go«> HL 
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